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Chronicle 


Germany.— Under the title, “ Death-Struggle of Ger- 


man Cities,” a carefully prepared article is contributed to _ 


the Deutsche Zukunft by Drs. A. Roesch and E. Krebs. 
“ Death-Struggle It takes as a typical instance the city of 
of German Freiburg, where the suffering is not as 
Cities” extreme as in some other communities. 
Freiburg had in some ways been one of the most pros- 
perous German cities before the war and numbers 
among its population 92,000 Catholics. Although the 
population has been increased, owing partly to fugitives 
from Alsace, building has almost ceased and no fewer 
than 3,000 applications for homes are at present before 
the Housing Bureau, of these 1,140 are urgent and 500 
have been carried for two years or longer. As many as 
forty families, of from six to eight members on the aver- 
age, can be found crowded into an insignificant space 
without the facility of a single kitchen. Again eighty- 
four persons are mentioned as crammed into twenty- 
three small rooms of dilapidated rear tenements. In re- 
gard to fuel, the war-time rationing still continues, be- 
cause the reparations demands upon coal have made 
proper provisions impossible. The people try to help 
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themselves with wood, but the forests too have to a 
great extent been requisitioned. The consequence is that 
the price of wood has risen 2,626 and the price of coal 
2,895 times its peace rate. 

But while the want of dwellings does not extend to 
the entire population, and the need of fuel is less during 
the summer months, all classes are suffering from the 
lack of food and proper clothing. The prices for the 
necessities of life had risen 9.49 fold by January, 1921, 
the following year the increase was 15.53 and this Jan- 
uary it stood at 1,092.25 times the original price in the 
years of peace. Important articles such as flour, shoes 
or clothing have risen from 3,000 to more than 5,000 the 
peace price. The consequence is that, with the exception 
of some successful firms, business has suffered greatly, 
while the income of the laborer, who must pay these 
enormous prices, in some instances represents no more 
than a small fraction of the wages previously received, 
if gaged by their purchasing power. People are trying 
to save, as the bank records disclose, but families with 
children are in real need, as may be seen when the family 
of a factory worker with seven children must content 
itself with one pound of meat a week. Real distress 
enters with sickness or unemployment, and the latter is 
on the increase. 


Reference already been made to the distinct move- 
ment towardd(@"Catholic Church which is now mani- 
festing itself in’ Germany. Many voices are heard 

Catholicism bearing witness to this fact. No one 
and can fail to see the influence of the 
Protestantism Catholic Church upon the national 
life, while the failure of the State Church has left Protest- 
antism ineffective in the present crisis. The situation was 
recently set forth in a striking article written by the 
Lutheran pastor Dr. Steir, of South Berlin, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Kélnische Volkszeitung. 
Dr. Steir says: 

German Protestants, not excluding even the Protestant con- 
servatives, are convinced that the Catholic Church will derive 
great advantage from the political and religious catastrophe of 
Germany. Thousands upon thousands of German Protestants. 
whose religious adherence had been strengthened by the official 
backing of the State Church, have passed to anti-religion or to 
anti-Christian atheism, since the collapse of the imperial regime. 

The truly religious portion of Protestantism, that still boasts of 
clinging to a Creed and a Church, is in reality deprived, by the 
downfall of the Empire and of the German National Protestant 
Church, of the only basis upon which its religious activity was 
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founded. The religious life, therefore, which was nourished by 
the State Church, is menaced with ruin. The need, moreover, of 
a force which can assert itself with authority, such as the 
authority of the Catholic Church, is increasingly felt. 

Never can the Protestant sects, despised atoms of the great 
whole of Protestantism, strengthen themselves under such con- 
ditions. The Catholic Church only can do that by means of her 
unity and authority. For that reason, and for that reason only, 
do numbers of Protestants seek their way to the Catholic Church, 
to find there a certain refuge in their distress. We ought then to 
own up that the German Protestant Church, so far as it is the 
State Church, has proved itself a conspicuous failure by the fact 
of the ruin of Germany in the World War. 


Protestantism has been struggling to unify its scat- 
tered forces, but the difficulties apparently have been too 
great and the transition from State favor to Socialist 
hostility has been too sudden. Its defenders realize that 
an authority such as that possessed by the Catholic Church 
is needed to save the situation. 


Hungary.—Budapest was recently the scene of a large 
protest meeting by Hungarian Catholics to call the atten- 
tion of the world, through their huge popular demonstra- 

Catholic tion, to the persecutions suffered by 
Protest their Catholic compatriots in the terri- 

Demonstration tories annexed by Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Serbia. Count Apponyi, Stephen Haller, 
of the Christian Social Party, and some of the most 
prominent Catholic leaders appeared to describe the suffer- 
ings endured by Catholics in Slovakia, Transylvania and 
the Banat. The following brief summary, picturing the 
conditions in these three countries, is given by the English 
Catholic News Service: 

In Slovakia, said Dr. Ernst Lugwig, the Hungarian Catholic 
schools .have been closed, and the churches belonging to the 
Hungarians have in some cases either been handed over to the 
Hussites or the Czechoslovakian sect. The speaker claimed that 
the rights of religious minorities, as laid down in the peace trea- 
ties, ought to be respected. In Slovakia, he said, the Czechs are 
persecuting the Hungarian Catholics on the pretext that both 
Church and religion are Hungarian. Hungarian prayer books 
are prohibited, and schools and institutions have been closed. 

The deplorable conditions of the Catholics in Transylvania 
was the theme of a speech by Dr. Kruger. Under the pretext 
of agrarian reform, he said, the Rumanian Government is busily 
confiscating the landed property of the bishoprics. The bishoprics 
have lost ninety-seven per cent of their landed endowments, nor 
are the Catholic squires and land owners much better off. Catholic 
schools have been closed, and the Catholic. children forced to go 
to the Greek Orthodox schools. Religious Orders have been for- 
bidden to teach in their own schools; in several places the schools 
have been closed altogether, and even the bishops and clergy are 
falling under the discriminating policy of the Government. Bishop 
Glattfelder, of Csanad, has been persecuted into resigning his See, 
simply because he protested against this wholesale spoliation of 
the ecclesiastical endowments that have existed for centuries. 

Conditions in Serbia are no better, according to the Deputy 
Lang, who spoke for the 5,000,000 Hungarian Catholics incor- 
porated in Greater Serbia. He proposed that a commission of 
enquiry should be sent to the Banat, and that the Vatican should 
be represented. 


Deputy Lang proposed that the resolutions of the meet- 
ing should be sent to the Papal Nuncio at Budapest; to 
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the English, French, Italian, American and Spanish Am- 
bassadors, to Cardinal Kourne of Westminster, Cardinal 
Mercier of Mechlin, Cardinal Dubois of Paris, and the 
Cardinal Primate of Spain. This resolution was unani- 
mously passed. “I know that the Catholic Church can- 
not be destroyed,” said Count Apponyi, “but history 
shows us that whole countries can be lost. The League of 
Nations is not able to remedy all this injustice, but it is 
inconceivable that the Catholics of the world will be in- 
different to the sufferings of their religious brethren, if 
they learn what those sufferings are.” 


Italy.—On April 23, Premier Mussolini broke defi- 
nitely with the Popular Party. His action did not come 
as a surprise, as last week signs were not wanting that 

in spite of a half-reconciliation, the 

Mussolini Breaks }reach was almost inevitably bound to 

TE soles place. On the date mentioned, 
he accepted the resignation of the Cabinet Ministers, be- 
longing to the Popular Party, who had provisionally sur- 
rendered their portfolios a few days before. In a letter 
to Signor Cavazzoni, one of the Ministers resigning, the 
Premier, after accepting the resignations, says: 

If my Government were the result of one of the customary or 
traditional parliamentary crises, the resolutions voted by the 
parliamentary group of the Popular Party might in some degree 
have satisfied me. Today it does not satisfy me, and you can 
easily understand the reason. It is not worth my while to under- 
take the difficult task of interpreting a resolution voted by the 
most violent elements of the Left. I asked for an explanation, 
and I find myself confronted with a rather obscure document 
which does not modify the substance of the vote cast by the 
congress at Turin, which according to the evidence of the Popular 
deputies who participated therein, was essentially an anti-Fascist 
gathering. 

In this note, the Premier rather overstates the anti- 
Fascist character of the Turin congress. The congress 
stated its willingness to support the Fascist Government, 
yet was not ready entirely to abandon the Popularist pro- 
gram. Signor Mussolini wished for unconditional ad- 
hesion to his own platform; hence the break which has 
just occurred. The Premier evidently took advantage of 
the misunderstanding existing between the two wings of 
the Popularist Party, the rather radical Left and the more 
conservative Right. It was a shrewd move, and one of 
the results may be seen in the widening gap between the 
two extremes and the secession of some of the Popularists 
to the Fascist party. But with the shrewd Don Sturzo, 
the leader of the Popularists facing him, the Premier has 
a genuine fight on his hands. The result may not be 
definitely known until the meeting of the Chambers. 

At the same time, it is realized that the Popular Party 
may also be facing a crisis. Dom Sturzo may have to 
fight not only Signor Mussolini, but a serious battle in the 
ranks of his own party. Some have even gone so far as 
to foretell dissolution of the Popularist parliamentary 
group. But the Sicilian leader is evidently not at the end 
of his resources and will not tamely yield. 
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Near East Conference.—For the third time an effort 
was made to bring about a Turkish peace treaty when 
the Lausanne conference, suspended last Winter, recon- 
vened on April 23. The Treaty of 

Te, Sash Sevres, drawn up at the Paris peace 
at Bay ,  * I 
conference, was nullified by the Turk- 
ish victory over the Greeks. Last Winter, at Lausanne, 
there was disagreement between the Allies and the 
Turks and no peace could be arranged. The third attempt 
at a settlement began on the above time in the Swiss city, 
with this much in its favor, that a large part of the agree- 
ments, entered into at the first Lausanne conference, re- 
mains valid. There is hope that a final arrangement may 
be arrived at, but fears and doubts still linger in the 
minds of some, even of the delegates as well as of the 
diplomatic observers, who stand aloof from the work 
of the conference, but are closely following its sessions. 
Our Minister to Switzerland, Mr. Grew, while not an 
official delegate, is “ observing ” the proceedings, and his 
unofficial action may be an important factor in the signing 
of the treaty. 

The action of the Turks is causing some alarm. They 
are insisting on some of their demands almost as strenu- 
ously as they did at the conference, which came to such a 
dramatic conclusion in February. In the program of 
the conference as previously given out, it was announced 
that it would be devoted to the discussion of financial 
and economic matters. But almost at the very opening 
session, the Turks showed that they were not willing to 
set aside the political features of the old controversy. 
They immediately asked for the rectification of their 
European boundaries and the evacuation at a stated time 
by the Allied armies of all Turkish territory. For their 
frontier line in Europe, they ask the median line of the 
Maritza river-bed, instead of the Turkish bank of the 
stream. It is true that this line of demarcation adds 
but a few miles to Turkish territory, but it may yield 
to Turkey several quasi-strategic points along the river 
and thus give her a decided superiority over her Greek 
and Bulgar neighbors. The Turks also demand that the 
French and British troops still remaining at Constanti- 
nople or Chanak be withdrawn as soon as Angora shall 
have ratified the treaty. 

At the first Lausanne conference, the time for the with- 
drawal of these troops was definitely settled to be when 
the treaty was ratified by Great Britain, France and Italy. 
The Allies were unwilling to accept the Turkish demand 
and to leave Constantinople until they were assured that 
Turkey was willing to carry out its agreement. The 
Turks are endeavoring to have the original treaty of 
Angora with France incorporated into the Lausanne 
Treaty. They seek, moreover, to gain official recognition 
of the fact that the French will support the Turkish de- 
mands for the abolition of the provisions conferring spe- 
cial judicial privileges on foreigners in Turkey. It is 
evident that in bringing up these old points of controversy, 
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the Turks are trying to’ find out the weak points in the 
tactics of the Allies and thus be able to play one allied 
country against another. In the exchange of notes be- 
tween Ismet Pasha and the Allies, late in March, the 
Turks proposed that each of the financial problems should 
be left for settlement between the Turks and the country 
most interested. The Allies were unwilling to accept this 
proposal, making the counter-suggestion that negotiations 
should be opened up on concessions and similar subjects 
direct between individuals and the Angora Government. 

It seems probable that the original economic clauses of 
the Lausanne Treaty will be modified. But it does not 
look as if the Turks will be relieved of all indebtedness. 
The conference has made no definite statement as to 
the concessions known as the Chester grant, lately made 
to Americans. The French are likely to protest against 
the grant of a railway line from Sivas to Samsun. The 
Turks hope that in gratitude for the Chester concessions, 
the American Government will side with them against 
the Allies, particularly on the issue of the capitulations. 
But, on April 27, our Minister, Mr. Grew, declared be- 
fore the conference that the American Government would 
not accept the Turkish contention that the capitulations 
rights of the United States and other Powers had been 
abolished by the action of the Turks in 1914, when the 
Turks declared the capitulations treaties void. 


Poland.—The two Polish Bishops whom the popular 
vote had chosen for the Senate in the last elections have 
resigned their political positions. They are Bishop 

Relations of Teodorowicz, who had served with 
Church and great distinction in the first Polish 
State Diet, and the Prince Bishop of Cra- 
cow, Mgr. Sapieha. They believed that their position as 
prelates of the Church would, under present circum- 
stances, create difficulties which it was best to obviate by 
handing in their resignation. This was accepted by the 
President of the Senate, but not without expressions of 
the profoundest regret. Many priests, however, are still 
serving the State directly as members of the Senate and 
the Diet. 

The most important question of both a political and 
religious nature that is at present under discussion is that 
of the concordat to be concluded with the Holy See. The 
reorganization of Poland after the war has brought it 
about that entirely different ecclesiastical agreements exist 
for the different parts of the Republic. In the former 
Prussian territory the Bull De Salute Animarum is still 
in effect, in the section previously belonging to the Dual 
Monarchy the Austrian Concordat has not yet been abro- 
gated, while in a third portion of the Republic, the terri- 
tory once under Russian control, there exists no agreement 
whatsoever with the Vatican. It is evidently necessary 
to end these abnormal conditions, but serious obstacles 
have arisen. Explaining the situation, the Warsaw corre- 
spondent of the N. C. W. C. News Service says: 
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The question now is to conclude a uniform concordat for the 
whole of Poland, and to do this it will be necessary to take certain 
historical and local circumstances into consideration and to sacri- 
fice others. The opposition of certain Polish statesmen who, in 
reality, are anxious for amicable relations between the Church 
and State, is due to the fact that they would like to see Poland 
retain all the advantages of the Bull De Salute Animarum and 
of the Austrian concordat as well, which is demanding the im- 
possible. 

In any case, it has been impossible, up to the present, to come 
to any agreement, and the negotiations which were to have been 
opened a few weeks ago, have again been postponed, for the 
reason that at the present time there is no suitable basis for these 
negotiations. The ecclesiastical authorities, headed by the Papal 
Nuncio, Cardinal Dalbor, the Primate of Poland, and Cardinal 
Kakowski, Archbishop of Warsaw, are continuing their efforts 
in behalf of the concordat. The press has devoted considerable 
attention to the matter, and even the German language papers 
have shown themselves as favorable to it. 

The only opposition to the idea of a concordat comes 
from the Lodz Freie Presse, which is a Protestant paper. 
The Oberschlesische Courier strongly demands such an 
agreement “in the interest of the Polish Church and of 


the entire nation.” 


Russia.— The outcome of the Communist Congress, 
just closed in Moscow, has been the utter defeat of the 
so called “ economists” under Krassin, who wished to 
enlist the aid of foreign capital for the 
reorganization of Russian industry. 
The victory has been won by the party 
headed by Trotzky, who describes it as a complete triumph 
for the ideas of Lenin. According to Trotzky, the same 
forces which organized and put through the Revolution 
and later put the army on a firm basis, will now take hold 
of industry. This party hopes to reorganize completely 
domestic and foreign commerce, to suppress small non- 
paying industries, and to exploit heavy industry on a large 
scale. For this purpose Trotzky presented a voluminous 
report and his views were supported almost unanimously. 
It is not yet certain that Trotzky will be put in charge of 
the work of industrial expansion to which the Soviets 
have now committed themselves. Other results of the 
Congress were the formation of a new Commission of 
State Control, composed of “ fifty ardent Communists,” 
under Valerian Kubichoff, and the adoption of Stalin’s 
plan of federation of the Soviet Republics. The Control 
Commission will have complete supervising power over 
all Government departments. The new plan of federa- 
tion is chiefly remarkable for its wide concessions to local 
national feelings. The religious situation is quiet for the 
moment. The trial of Tikhon is said to have begun on 
April 24, but no news of it has leaked out. An alleged 
confession by him was published, said to contain admis- 
sion of treasonable activities. The American Methodist 
Bishop Blake has arrived in Moscow, according to the 
New York Times, to take part in the Church Congress 
which will be dominated by the Living Church party, the 
Bolshevist branch of the Russian Church. 


Communist 


Congress 
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The Ruhr.—A very clear and simple explanation of the 
French attitude towards the invasion of the Ruhr is found 
in a recent issue of the Semaine Religieuse of Paris, as 
follows: 

This document, which enables us to see 
into the German conscience, reveals much. 
It interprets a state of mind which we French do not generally 
suspect and which it is nevertheless important to know. Germany 
as a matter of fact likens the occupation of the Ruhr to the 
invasion of Belgium, and the pro-German press in foreign coun- 
tries, especially that of America, makes the Cardinal Archbishop 


A French 
Verdict 


of Cologne an emulator of Cardinal Mercier. This attempt to 


establish a similarity between the two cases is specious and is 
contrary to the facts absolutely. Belgium was invaded in violation 
of treaties and of the signature of the German Empire; the Ruhr 
is occupied in order to oblige Germany to carry out the treaties 
she has signed and to respect her word. 

It is said that the obligation to which the German people affixed 
their signature weighs heavily upon them. But it must not be 
forgotten that, if Germany put her signature to that obligation 
and consented to make reparation, it was in order to save the best 
part of her fortune and to spare herself the ruin of a war of 
devastation. In that manner and at a low figure, she redeemed 
the rich factories which cover the Rhineland and the Ruhr and 
which an army of 600,000 men under General Castelnau’s com- 
mand was about to seize. In doing that she made a wise calcu- 
lation. It is not the thing today to excuse one’s self from fulfil- 
ment of promises. These wealthy provinces, which were the 
pride of the German Emperor and which so promoted his am- 
bitions, ought legitimately today to serve to repair the damage 
caused by Germany, before enriching the manufacturers and 
favoring their plans for revenge. The prolongation of the war 
would have impoverished and ruined the country in quite another 
manner and the obligation is consequently twice sacred. Such is 
our point of view and it seems to us with our French logic that 
it blends with that of the most elementary justice. 


This statement was also published in the Echo de Paris 
and the Journal des Débats. 

In an official bulletin published at the Vicariate General 
of the Archdiocese of Cologne the number of officials who 
by March 25 had been driven by force out of the occupied 
regions of the Ruhr was 1,800. In- 
cluding their wives and children, who 
were ordered to leave either at once 
or within four days, the number reaches 8,000 or more. 
The document adds: 


A German 
Statement 


Considering the appalling scarcity of lodgings in Germany, we 
may ask, what kind of shelter will they find? When and in what 
condition will their property be restored to them? Why is such 
a dreadful calamity inflicted upon them merely for having, as 
public functionaries, been faithful to their oath to the German 
Government. The refusal to serve and work under foreign com- 
mand was in hundreds of cases the only offense alleged against 
them. In many instanceS the reasons for the sentence of exile 
were not given. 


It is further mentioned that priests, stationed as pro- 
fessors at the College and Normal seminary, were driven 
out at Euskirchen. Instances of violence are also 
enumerated. At Essen the death rate of children under 
one year of age during the first eight weeks of this year 
is given as 20.88 per cent in excess of the deaths in the 
previous year. 
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What Is An Ecumenical Council? 


Joun C. Revit, S.J. 


ROM the Holy Father’s “ Peace Encyclical” of last 

Christmas, it is evident that he has been thinking 

of the possibility at least of reconvening at no dis- 
tant date, the Vatican Council, whose sessions were sus- 
pended in 1870, but not closed. More clearly than any- 
one else Pius XI realizes the difficulties in the way, more 
vividly also does he understand the benefits that would 
accrue to the Catholic world from such a gathering. 

Americans to whom State legislatures and congresses 
are familiar, can understand and appreciate the nature and 
purpose of those ecclesiastical institutions called “ coun- 
cils.” These are of various kinds. There is the synod or 
diocesan council, the provincial, the plenary, the national. 
Above these is the “ Ecumenical Council.” Under that 
head the reconvened Vatican Council would fall. It is of 
such councils alone that there is question here. A coun- 
cil is ecumenical, that is to say, as the Greek term implies, 
world-embracing, universal, general, when it is the as- 
sembly of the Bishops of the entire Catholic world, meet- 
ing at the summons of and by the authority of the Sover- 
eign Pontiff, presided over by the Pope in person or by his 
representatives, and gathered together to deliberate and 
legislate for the welfare of the Church of God and hav- 
ing its decrees confirmed by the Pope. No parliament, 
or congress, can equal these Councils either in authority 
and dignity, or in the beneficent effects they produced on 
the history of mankind. Their legislation has overflowed 
in its effects the sphere’ for which it is directly intended 
and exercised for the betterment of humanity a lasting in- 
fluence on social and even political life. Twenty of these 
solemn assemblies have taken place in history. The first, 
one of the most famous and important, took place at Nice, 
in Asia Minor, in 325, just as the Church was emerging 
from the darkness of the Catacombs. The last, of which 
the next will be but the continuation, was that of the 
Vatican. 

Certain well defined conditions are necessary for an 
ecumenical council. It must be summoned by the Pope. 
Councils meeting without his summons have no legal claim 
to the title of ecumenical. Unless that defect be remedied 
or “healed” by the Pope, they have no valid authority, 
and may not promulgate disciplinary decrees or define 
doctrinal truths binding upon the whole Church. One 
ecumenical council, at least, the First Ecumenical Council 
of Constantinople (381), was not convoked by the reign- 
ing Pontiff, but by the Emperor Theodosius. Over its 


sessions neither the Pope, nor his legates presided. Yet 
it is recognized as a valid ecumenical council. Moreover, 
its doctrinal decrees against the Macedonian heresy, proved 
a bulwark of the Faith. But it obtains its ecumenical 
character solely from the confirmation given later to its 
doctrinal decrees by Pope St. Damasus. It is the action 
of the Pope, then, that gives the council its ecumenical 
character. The headship of the Pope is the formal ele- 
ment that vitalizes and makes it an assembly truly repre- 
sentative of Peter and his brother Apostles. The Apostles 
may not be separated from Peter their head; neither may 
the Bishops, their successors, be separated from Peter's 
successor, the Pope. Separated from him and acting 
without him, the council is an acephalous or headless body. 

After a valid convocation by the Pope, a further condi- 
tion must be fulfilled. All who have a right to a seat in 
this’ august assembly must be notified and summoned. 
Canon law specifies those who have a right to a seat and 
to a deliberative vote. They are: the Cardinals of the 
Holy Roman Church, even if not Bishops; all Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops, Bishops actually exercising juris- 
diction over a see, even though not consecrated but only 
elected ; Abbots or Prelates enjoying quasi-episcopal juris- 
diction under the direct control of the Holy See, or as they 
are called in canon law, abbates nullius; Abbots Primate, 
or of primatial rank; Abbots General of monastic orders, 
Superiors General of such religious bodies only as are 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Bishops, unless in the 
decree of convocation it be otherwise stated. Simple 
priests are not summoned. Titular Bishops are summoned 
and enjoy the privilege of a deliberative vote, unless it is 
otherwise ordained in the statutes of convocation. Eminent 
theologians and canonists who are but simple priests, may 
attend, but they act in a purely advisory faculty and have 
no right to a deliberate vote. In former times, secular 
princes were represented or came in person, but they took 
no part in deliberations directly concerned with faith or 
morals. If at times they seemed even to preside over the 
Council, it was a purely honorary presidency, the sole legal, 
juridical and directive presidency being vested in the Pope. 

For the ecumenicity of the Council, that is, in order 
that it may truly represent the entire Catholic world, 
all the Bishops of the Catholic Church must by right be 
called. It is not necessary that all should assist. That 
is practically impossible, old age, sickness and other causes 
making it too difficult for many to attend. But such a 
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number must attend as will make the council truly repre- 
sentative of the Church of Christ. A majority of the 
Bishops is not required in attendance. Great difference, too, 
may be seen v. g., between the number of Bishops present 
at the Council of Nice in 325, and that of the Vatican, 
Nice counting only 318 Bishops, the Vatican as many as 
800. At the First Eumenical Council of Constantinople, 
only 150 Bishops were present, and these only from the 
East. Yet its doctrinal decrees were confirmed by Pope St. 
Damasus, and by his confirmation, the Council derived 
its ecumenical authority. Only then through the con- 
firmation of its decrees by the Pope, does a Council re- 
ceive its official eumenical character. This gives to its 
decrees their juridical value and renders them infallible 
and irreformable, that is, guarantees them from error, and 
safeguards them from revision. Only by that act, do they 
become binding on the whole Church. How true the 
words of St. Ambrose: “Ubi Petrus, tbi Ecclesia.” 
Where Peter is, there is the Church. These words of the 
great Bishop of Milan thoroughly unmask the error of 
that Gallican school, which maintained that a general 
council is superior to the Pope. 

What purpose, then, it may be asked, do these “ Church 
assizes,” the ecumenical councils, serve, since the Pope, 
without the Bishops, can define a doctrine of Faith, just 
as well as an ecumenical council may do, when united 
with him in that definition? The answer comes to this. 
Strictly speaking, no ecumenical council is or can be abso- 
lutely necessary. In the Church, the teaching and govern- 
ing powers entrusted by Christ to the Apostles and their 
successors “ to the consummation of the world,” habitually 
reside in the Pope and the Bishops, who, though scattered 
throughout the world, are united with him. This form 
of teaching and of administration is a natural one. It 
leaves each shepherd in the midst of his flock, and the Uni- 
versal Pastor at the seat of government to supervise the 
whole. Such a form of government satisfies all the needs 
of the Christian commonwealth, and in the nature of 
things, an ecumenical council is never absolutely necessary. 
With Peter at Rome, with its Bishops scattered through- 
out the world, Peter’s authority and teaching respected 
and followed by them, the Church can never err, can 
never fail. 

History moreover proves that ecumenical councils are 
not essential for the existence of the Church. Never has 
the Church witnessed days of greater splendor, though that 
splendor flashed with the tragic red of her martyrs, than 
during the first two hundred years of her story. No 
ecumenical council ever met then. The first assembled at 
Nice in Bithynia in 325, to beat back the tide of Arian- 
ism. Between the eighth and the ninth ecumenical coun- 
cils (870-1123) more than two and a half centuries 
elapsed. More than three centuries separate Trent (1545- 
1563) and the Vatican (1870). ‘These councils therefore 
do not form an ordinary and permanent constituent ele- 
ment in the supernatural organism of the Catholic Church. 
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But they are useful and beneficial. When a crisis arises, 
it is but right, at least expedient, that the Supreme Head 
of the Church should call his brethren in the Episcopate 
to seek their advice, to profit by their knowledge and to 
learn their views. His brother Bishops come from the 
ends of the earth. They know the problems of the day and 
of their countries. They realize the evils which threaten 
society, and which unless remedied, may weaken, yet not 
destroy the Church. An ecumenical council is a parlia- 
ment of the world, nobler than the senates and legislatures 
gathered merely to discuss the material and economic wel- 
fare of States. Man’s highest and eternal interests are at 
stake in it. Therefore the Holy Father wishes to consult 
the guides of the flock, though he has the right to decide 
the question alone. The ecumenical council in union with 
the Holy Father is infallible in expounding and defining 
doctrines of Faith or morals. This is a dogma of Faith. 

In an ecumenical council, every question is sifted, with 
a liberty of discussion, which would not be tolerated per- 
haps in our popular assemblies. Bishops, learned 
theologians and canonists, bring to bear upon them all 
the resources of erudition, of history, of science. No 
angle is left unexplored. What is the result? 

Doubts are cleared away, controversies ended, and the 
majestic unity of the Church of God, flashes forth in all 
its authority and dazzling splendor. Peter and his breth- 
ren speak. The whole Catholic world exclaims: “ Petrus 
locutus ést; causa finita est.’ Peter has spoken; the de- 
bate ends, the question is settled. The Church of God 
then goes forth to battle, newly armed for the fray. 
Peter and his brethren in the Episcopate are confirmed in 
the bonds of charity, and the flocks entrusted to their 
care, cheered by the open manifestation of that union, 
know more strikingly than ever that Christ in Heaven is 
protecting His Bride. 

Catholics are deeply interested in the council of whose 
reconvening in the near future, a hint and a hope were 
given us by the Holy Father. They will earnestly pray that 
Pius XI may bring to a successful conclusion that Vatican 
Council which Pius IX so splendidly began. The Council 
of the Vatican reconvened to battle against the religious, 
and social errors of our times would recall a picture of 
the days of Nice when the Fathers of the Council vindi- 
cated against Arius the Divinity of Christ; of Ephesus, 
when St. Cyril of Jerusalem at their head, they triumphant- 
ly upheld the Divine Maternity of Our Lady; of Trent, 
when they rolled back the tide of the Reformation, and 
began a truer reformation than Luther ever dreamed. 
The voice of these majestic Councils is ours. The Faith 
of Nice and Ephesus, of the Lateran, of Trent and the 
Vatican, is the Faith of Catholics. If from the Vatican, 
Peter and his united brethren should sound a message, 
to define the truths of Revelation, to point out the way of 
salvation, American Catholics in their traditional and un- 
swerving loyalty to the Holy See, will answer with one 
voice, that they will believe and obey. 
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AMERICA 


Our Immigration Problem 


EuGENE WEARE 


Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


CCORDING to a compilation made by the Immi- 
A esr Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare 

Council about half our gain in population by im- 
migration comes by way of the Catholic immigrants. 
During the past twenty years more than 4,500,000 Catho- 
lics were added to our population in this way. The 
figures of the “ Official Catholic Directory ” for 1922 put 
the numbers of our total Catholic population at about 18,- 
000,000. If these figures are correct it follows that one 
out of every four Catholics in this country is foreign born. 

It goes without saying, however, that this deduction is 
incorrect. If we had saved to the Faith all those who 
came here as Catholic immigrants, and were to include 
these among the 18,000,000, then one-fourth of our total 
Catholic population would be foreign born. But, un- 
fortunately, instead of saving this huge number of Catho- 
lics, we have lost many of them. And what is true of 
the last twenty years is doubly true of the twenty years 
which preceded them. The loss of faith among Catholic 
immigrants to the United States is simply appalling. 
Sometime back in a letter to these columns, I ventured 
the statement that if we had retained within our ranks all 
those Catholics who came here as immigrants, they, with 
their progeny, would now give us a total Catholic popula- 
tion of something like 50,000,000. That statement stands. 

Why is this? Why do we lose, or appear to lose, so 
many of those who come to us as Catholics? I have 
given much thought to the question and have availed my- 
self of the opportunity to discuss it with many Catholics 
in several parts of the world. I have, too, some knowledge 
of European life and conditions and of the particular 
brand of Catholicism of a number of peoples who have 
their abode in the Europe of the East, the South and the 
Southeast. From all of this it would appear that most 
of the difficulty—not all, but most of it—is due to the im- 
migrant himself. We are seriously handicapped in our 
efforts to preserve a majority of the immigrants to the 
Faith, because they are poor material on which or with 
which to work. This is especially true of immigrants 
other than the Irish, the Germans and the Poles. Others, 
taken as a whole, are uninstructed in the tenets of the 
Faith. 

In our work for the foreign-born Catholics therefore we 
start out under this handicap of poor material. Up to 
recent years even this material was neglected. We might 
have succeeded in making some headway with these people 
but made none. We were too busy with other matters. 
We devoted all of our efforts to the Irish or the Ger- 
mans and left the others to shift for themselves. Then, 
when we did awaken to our responsibility in the matter, 
we were very unfortunate in many places in the selection 
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ot foreign priests and missionaries. 
our difficulties so that, as matters now stand, the problem 
of our foreign-born Catholics is this: We have here huge 
numbers of persons of foreign birth who are poor Catho- 
lics in the sense that they are not practising Catholics. 
To work effectively among them we must either teach 
them our language or give them priests and nuns, too, 
who speak theirs. If we are not prepared to do this, if 
we do not do this, we must resign ourselves to further and 
greater losses among them or join in with the hue and cry 
for immigration restriction and permit the responsibility 
for the loss of their Faith to fall in Europe where it right- 
fully belongs. 

This writer is convinced that for the present it is for 
the best all around that our immigration be restricted. It 
is best for America and best for the Church in America. 
We have here great numbers of the foreign-born whom 
we have not properly digested in a national way. These 
may cause us serious national trouble. In the Church 
they have already done so. And the passion which most 
of the leaders, both clerical and lay, of these racial groups 
have for doing things in their own way, which is usually a 
foreign way, holds good when they take to doing business 
in Church matters. There is hardly an Ordinary in this 
broad land who will not testify to this. 

If we can greatly restrict immigration and especially 
immigration from the Catholic countries, so called, we 
may be able to catch our breath for a few years and begin 
to do something in an intelligent way towards mending 
our fences. We might, for instance, more thoroughly 
train our native clergy to work among the foreigners. 
We might persuade some of them to study the language, 
the habits and the customs of the Magyars or the Czechs 
or, better still, we might make some arrangement whereby 
a certain number of students for the priesthood could be 
sent each year to cities like Budapest or Prague for their 
studies in theology and a practical course in the language 
of the country. At the same time—and this is said without 
any intent to offend a host of European friends—we might 
use our best endeavors to stimulate our European brethren 
the better to practise their religion in Europe. The force 
of good example is very effective. We might, too, through 
the medium of our Hierarchy, establish the practise in 
countries like Italy and Poland of having the priest, or 
some other qualified person, instruct Catholics in the 
catechism. I presume that they have such a document 
in the European countries though I have never seen it. 
But, if the worst comes to the worst, we can have our 
penny edition translated into the language of those people 
who appear to need its enlightening truths. 

Someone has said with reference to the work of the 
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Immigration Bureau of the N. C. W. C. that, to be really 
effective, that work should be started, not here in the 
United States, but rather in Europe. How true that 
statement is! One will never realize the force of such 
a suggestion until one has lived and worked and failed 
among European Catholics. I know from observation 
that the N. C. W. C. work, in Europe and elsewhere, is 
worthy of our fullest commendation, but I feel that ten 
organizations like the N. C. W. C. will be needed to make 
any headway at all among European Catholics. The 
Europeans, of course, will resent this statement and I shall 
probably have a great increase in my foreign mail, but 
those who know the real situation in Europe cannot help 
but subscribe to it. It is the truth. 

One of the things which I have never been able wholly 
to understand is the patronizing attitude of many of our 
people toward certain Europeans who come here in great 
numbers and shock all with whom they have to do by their 
failure to practise their religion. Why is it that we are 
being appealed to constantly f‘: money to maintain 
churches and missions, day nurseries, boys’ clubs for for- 
eigners? Are the foreigners not bound in duty to main- 
tain their own churches? Others are so bound under pain 
of sin.. And many of these people are well able to sup- 
port their own churches. If there be any doubt of this, 
one has but to scan the statistics of international banking. 
Enough said. 

I have a very profound respect and admiration for the 
zeal of those pious priests and nuns who have given over 
their lives to the work of sending abroad to places like 
China and Japan, missionary priests to preach the gospel 
to the heathen. But, for the life of me, I could never 
understand why they select the Chinese or Japanese of the 
species. What about the American? What about the 
vast millions who are under our very noses, many of them 
Catholic by name and tradition, but in greater need, I 
think, of the word of God? It seems to me that mis- 
sionary endeavor, no matter how praiseworthy, ought to 
begin, like charity, at home. Working with those who 
are here has a decided advantage over the effort of the 
East. These people, Italians, Czechs, Magyars, Spanish, 
etc., etc., are traditionally Catholic. With these half the 
battle is won. It seems to me, too, that those who are 
here in our midst have a stronger appeal to our sympathy 
and zeal. We have, too, a greater responsibility because 
of these. China and Japan may loom large on the horizon, 
but Paterson or Kalamazoo has many citizens with no 
assurances of free transportation to Paradise. We ought 
to help them first and only then turn our eyes to the East. 
At least so it appears to a simple layman. 

We are, however, making some headway in this work 
for the immigrants and who knows but that we may soon 
begin to reap a harvest. The National Catholic Welfare 
Council, through its Bureau of Immigration, has attacked 
the problem in an orderly, intelligent and systematic 
fashion. The undertaking is unique in as much as it is 
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our first attempt to approach what is, probably, our most 
upsetting problem, in a national way, under national 
auspices and free from the petty parochialism which is 
the retarding force in all our endeavors. The Church 
in this land owes much to the immigrant and the immi- 
grant, in turn, owes much to the Church. The Welfare 
Council undertaking will coordinate the several agencies 
working in the interest of both, all, we hope to the greater 
glory of God and the promotion of our American ideals 
of liberty, justice and virtue. 


Cobbett and the Ministers 


Henry C. Watts 


N the year 1835 when William the Fourth was King 

of England and Sir Robert Peel enjoyed for a few 
short months his first Premiership, William Cobbett sat 
in the House of Commons as member for Oldham. 
Above all things Cobbett hated humbug, and in his “ His- 
tory of the Reformation” he had treated this episode in 
the national life in a manner warranted to disturb the 
self-complacency of the Anglicans of his day. About 
this time Peel had introduced a measure in the Commons 
for applying the surplus revenues, ill-gotten as they were, 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland to the purposes of 
education. There was an outcry, and the ministers called 
down the wrath of Heaven on those who should lay 
sacrilegious hands on the patrimony of the Church. This 
was Cobbett’s opportunity, which he eagerly seized, dis- 
crediting anew not only the Reformation, but flaying also 
the ministers of the Established Church. 

A duodecimo volume appeared at this time from the 
vitriolic pen of Cobbett, which was published at Bolt 
Court in Fleet Street in 1835. The book bore the title 
of “ Cobbett’s Legacy to Parsons: ” or, “ Have the Clergy 
of the Established Church an Equitable Right to the 
Tithes, or to Any Other Thing Called Church Property, 
Greater than the Dissenters Have to the Same? And 
Ought There, or Ought There Not, to be a Separation of 
the Church from the State?” This little volume is rare, 
it has been out of print for several decades, and only 
occasionally is it to be found among rare and curious 
books in some great library. 

The legacy which William Cobbett left to the “ church 
parsons,” as he calls them, is distributed among some 
six letters in which he asks: “ How Came There to be 
an Established Church? How Came There to be People 
Called Dissenters? What is the Foundation of the Domina- 
tion of the Former Over the Latter? What is the State of 
the Establishment, and, is it Possible to Reform it? What 
is That Compound Thing, Called Church and State, and 
What Would be the Effects of a Separation of Them?” 

In 192 duodecimo pages William Cobbett managed 
to say much about the ministers that must have left his 
legatees considerably ruffled, and with both their prin- 
ciples and their property savagely attacked. His legacy 
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is dedicated to Dr. Blomfield, then Bishop of London, 
who on account of his support of what Cobbett calls the 
“Dead Body bill,” a measure which proposed to hand 
over the corpses of paupers to the anatomical surgeons, 
is singled out for this special attention. Says Cobbett, 
irreverently addressing this Bishop from Normandy 
Farm, on March 9, 1835: 

About six and twenty years ago you drank tea at my house at 
Botley, when you were a curate of some place in Norfolk, or the 
teacher to the offspring of some hereditary legislator. How 
rugged has been my course since that time. ... How smooth, 
how flowery, how pleasant your career! Yet here we are; you 
with a miter on your head indeed, and a crozier in your holy 
bends: F ...066. in the name of the millions of this nation to 
inquire, not only into your conduct, but into the utility of the 
very office that you fill. 


The Church of England was, at this time, sunk into 
the extremest depths of sloth and worldliness. It had 
lost whatever hold it had ever held on the masses of the 
people, and its rich benefices had become the perquisites 
of the younger sons of the nobility, who held canonries, 
rectories, prebendal stalls and other benefices in plurality, 
from which they drew the rich endowments and handed 
over the actual cure of souls to some starveling curate, 
who eked out his wretched existence on some such paltry 
stipend as forty poundsa year. These conditions no longer 
exist, nevertheless, there are certain fundamental char- 
acteristics that are as true now as when Cobbett left 
his acrid legacy to the parsons. 

Cobbett’s testimony to certain outstanding features of 
the English Establishment has a timely interest from the 
fact that it is insisted upon by present day historians, 
for he was, very possibly, the first writer to persist in the 
statement that the course of the Reformation in England 
was not religious at all but political. 

Taking the coming of St. Augustine as an arbitrary 
date, Cobbett assured ministers that from then until some- 
where about the year 1520 the only form of Christianity 
understood in England was Catholicism. He _ insists 
strongly upon this. He traces the Divine origin of the 
Catholic Church, and then, suddenly turning on the 
ministers, asks: “ But, parsons, has your Church any such 
pretensions?” So much is he convinced that they have 
no such case that he retorts that their Church is “a 
Church founded solely on acts of the Parliament, sitting 
at Westminster.” In citing these acts of Parliament Cob- 
bett shows clearly that in these legal enactments, and in 
them alone, is the course of the Reformation to be traced. 
Even the religious formularies which follow that course 
are mere parliamentary documents, that force the Estab- 
lished Church to receive its religious sanctions as from 
the Statute Book of England. 

Having thus assigned the formularies of the Estab- 
lishment their proper place, Cobbett asks how came there 
to be an Established Church? It sprang, he says, from 
the fact that a third of all the real estate of the realm 
found its way into the hands of the King, and that those 
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who passed the acts donating a property to the King which 
was not theirs to donate, knew very well that they would 
get some share of the spoils. It was a sad beginning but, 
as Cobbett retorts to the ministers, the abolition of the 
Pope was very secondary to the retention of conveyable 
property in deciding the course of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Briefly summed up, this part of Cobbett’s legacy 
is the unqualified assertion that the Established Church 
started its foundation on the robbery of the Catholic 
Church. 

But while he can speak so emphatically about the 
temporal beginnings of the Establishment, he is no less 
unsparing when he comes to consider the theological 
origins of that same Church. Cranmer he stigmatizes as 
“an apostate, a perjurer, and a murderer,” and then pro- 
ceeds to tell the story of how, as the late Father Sydney 
Smith, S.J. termed it, the Church of England washed 
her face. Cranmer, with the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, in the reign of Edward VI, drew up “ by the 
aid of the Holy Ghost” the Book of Common Prayer. 
This might have been all very well. But the same “ Com- 
mon Prayer Book aristocracy,” as the legacy tells the 
ministers, did actually in the reign of Queen Mary, who 
was a Catholic, pass another act in which the Prayer 
Book composed “ by the aid of the Holy Ghost” was as 
solemnly and religiously proclaimed to be both schismatic 
and contrary to the will of God. They besought Cardi- 
nal Reginald Pole, Legate of the Holy See and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to reconcile them to the bosom of 
Holy Church, which he did, and when Mary died and 
Elizabeth came to the throne, once more “ with the aid 
of the Holy Ghost ” they brought back another Protestant 
Prayer Book, and abolished the Pope again. Thus, says 
Cobbett, was the Church established “solely by acts of 
Parliament, of the most severe and cruel character, and 
executed with the most savage barbarity.” 

The oppression of Roman Catholics who refused to 
apostatize and of Dissenters who would not conform to the 
rites of the Establishment; the taxing of persons to pay 
tithes to a Church in which they did not believe; the cor- 
ruption and worldliness of the fortunate persons who took 
the endowments and farmed out the cure of souls, are all 
healthily set down in the legacy which Cobbett left to the 
ministers of his day. 

Many of the abuses against which he railed have long 
ceased to exist. But the Statute Book in which are in- 
scribed all the acts of Parliament ever enacted still exists, 
and it is to this Cobbett refers all who might be inclined 
to doubt these origins. When the ministers of his day 
claimed to belong to a reformed Catholic Church, he had 
a simple answer for them. “ Indeed, what are the names, 
styles, and titles of your Church? The Protestant Church 
of England as by Law Established! not as by Christ es-_ 
tablished; not as established by the Apostles.” And for 
their comfort he told them that what Parliament had set 
up, that also could Parliament put down. 
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And lest the sacred endowments might be filched from 
them by Parliament, and their fat tithes and rich 
advowsons be devoted to the poor or to education, Cob- 
bett bade the ministers to be of good comfort, and take a 
leaf out of the book of the Church itself; that is, let the 
law do by the ministers as it did by the Catholic priests. 
“ They were left to wander over the face of the earth, 
miserable mendicants, with the mere mockery of a pension. 
But let us at least be merciful, and make a suitable pro- 
vision.” 


Mer. Butkiewicz: A Sketch 
ALR. A. 


The author of this sketch is a Russian lady resident 
in Petrograd 


A ND so on the Good Friday of 1923 the call did come 
to him, and he answered it unflinchingly, remaining 
where he was. One more victim of the Red Terror! 
But this is a glorious victim. To us who have known him 
and loved him, the horrible news at first came like a night- 
mare, unreal, monstrous beyond comprehension. It is as 
yet difficult to discern the glory of martyrdom under the 
horror, the cruelty of the fact. We could not, or rather, 
we would not, realize that this death is “ad majorem Dei 
gloriam.” And we do not as yet realize it. The sense 
of the loss is too great. 

One should like to say a few words about this man 
whose whole personality could be briefly summed up in one 
word, charity. In those awful surroundings of hatred 
and loneliness, in which rolled on our Petrograd life, the 
big kindly figure of the ksiads prelat, as we called him, 
loomed like a real embodiment of love. He had grasped, 
sooner than many others, what was the best policy to 
pursue with those who “ were not of us,” prudence and 
gentleness, and he followed it, without, however, swerving 
for a moment from the Catholic principles. Beloved and 
honored by his parishioners, respected by the many non- 
Catholics who came into touch with him, he was known 
to nearly everybody in Petrograd and Moscow. 

His church in Petrograd, St. Catherine’s on the Nevsky, 
soon became, due to his energetic efforts, the very center, 
as it were, of the Petrograd Catholic life. Its atmosphere 
of sympathy was magnetic; non-Catholics, most of them 
weary and fagged out by the outside horrors, would 
willingly come there, glad to rest a while in that spirit of 
peace and charity which pervaded the whole place. 

Mgr. Butkiewicz, for all his true and deep faith, had 
none of the narrow-mindness of a fanatic, and was always 
ready to see, to discuss and to respect “ the other point” 
of those who were outside his faith. And his skill in 
handling these difficult questions won over many and 
many of them. Sunday after Sunday he would preach 
at St. Catherine’s his simple unsophisticated sermons, and 
the key-note of all of them was “God is Love, and it 
is given to us to be His true children.” 
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In spite of his strenuous busy life, filled with miscel- 
laneous parish duties and administration of the Catholic 
Petrograd Committee, at the head of which he stood, he 
always found time for everything, and people, whether 
they were Catholics or not, were invariably sure to find 
him ready to give them welcome. He never shut his 
door to anyone and, moreover, he knew how to help so 
that his right hand knew not what his left was doing. 

Notwithstanding his impaired health, during latter 
years he suffered badly from some internal trouble, he 
was never weary, and, even when obliged to remain in 
bed, would insist on being kept au courant of every thing 


connected wn his work, 
The Rus holics in Petrograd will have lost in 


him one of their best friends. Though a Pole who loved 
his land, he knew how to efface his nationality, so as not 
to make it jar unnecessarily on the Russian converts who 
flocked around his Church. He knew how to be first 
and foremost a Catholic. With touching solicitude and 
infinite tact he did all in his power to do away with the 
so called national “ misunderstandings,”’ always urging 
upon all Poles and Russians alike, the necessity of rally- 
ing at this crucial moment around one common cause. 

He went far to meet all the immediate wants of Rus- 
sian converts. He inaugurated in some of the Petrograd 
Catholic churches sermons in Russian, and also at his 
suggestion the evening services during the months of 
May, June and October, were conducted not only in the 
Polish and Lithuanian languages but in Russian, too. 
Needless to say, most of the Russian converts found in 
him a kind adviser, always ready to help them in their 
difficulties in spite of the heavy demands on his time from 
other quarters. 

Kindness, eagerness and willingness to help, combined 
with the chivalrous demeanor of a perfect Christian 
gentleman, those are the things we shall always remem- 
ber of him. During the comparatively short time that we 
knew him, we grew to love him, and our work under him 
in our beloved parish of St. Catherine drew us still closer 
together. 

Now he is no more. 

As was said above, one does not as yet see the laurels 
of a martyr’s crown; one’s eyes are only riveted on the 
thorns. And, perhaps, many to whom he was so dear, 
have had the anguished question on their lips: Why should 
he have gone? Gone and left the country where the 
workers are scarce? Why was he not allowed to stay 
and continue his work? 

Yet we may live to hear the answer in the future, when 
the Red Terror now raging in Russia will have ceased, 
when the blood-stained country, now on the rack of 
superhuman sufferings, will rise to a greater glory and to 
a fuller knowledge of God’s truth, truth Universal, truth 
Catholic, when the deaths of many unknown to us— 
martyrs, who, like Mgr. Butkiewicz, have laid down their 
lives for the Faith, will have come to bear their fruit. 
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Spirit Photography 





R. R. Maccrecor, Ph.D. 


HE field of spirit phenomena is wide, and within it 

spirit photography bulks largely. That all such pho- 

tography is a fraud has been proved times without 
number. But the ranks of the gullible never grow thinner ; 
some minds can go on believing in the teeth of the most 
glaring exposure. The history of spirit photography, 
however, has always been particularly shady. The trick- 
ery which seems inseparable from all branches of spirit 
phenomena has been preeminent in photography. From 
the Catholic standpoint such humbug and bungling need 
to be exposed that the unwary may not stumble. 

It is just about fifty years since the idea first took 
shape. In Boston, a psychic studio was established by a 
gentleman named Mumier. But he proved such a 
charlatan that he was laughed out of the business. His 
experience, however, had revealed how rich was the crop 
of dupes, so he bobbed up corklike again and again, until 
the New York police prosecuted him for obtaining money 
by fraudulent means. From that date he vanished per- 
manently. Some years later Mr. and Mrs. Guppy, two 
well known English mediums, appeared as his successors. 
But their ability was on a plane lower even than their 
morality ; so they were promptly exposed and passed be- 
yond. In 1875, Buguet, a Frenchman, visited England. 
He was an imperial grand wizard of charlatanry and an 
expert photographer. He produced spirit photographs 
so impressive that he won the confidence of many well- 
known English spiritists. The French gendarmerie were 
less confiding. When Buguet returned to France he was 
charged with fraud in the manufacture of spirit photo- 
graphs. At the trial he owned up; he admitted that his 
assistants and double exposures were the real source of 
his spooks. This confession put a quietus on spirit 
photography for a long time. But after twenty years it 
has acquired a fresh lease of life and is at present prob- 
ably the most popular feature of the many trickeries of 
so called psychic phenomena. 

Human credulity is an inscrutable quality. It seems 
able to coexist with high intelligence in many other di- 
rections on the part of the one individual. For instance, 
the Rev. Stainton Moses, a well-known English spiritist, 
who had been Buguet’s most zealous champion, continued 
to believe in him despite his confession of fraud. He in- 
sisted that the judge must have been prejudiced and that 
Buguet must have sworn falsely for a monetary con- 
sideration. The latter hypothesis is the more probable. 
And so the argument is two-edged. If Buguet could fake 
police bribes, he could also take false photographs. 

Today the spirit photographer is doing a brisk trade. 
Probably he is more skilled in photography but his cre- 
dentials are not a bit more trustworthy than those of his 


predecessors. The three leading spirit photographers are 
William Hope, whom Sir Conan Doyle considers “ the 
leading psychic photographer of Great Britain,” Mr. 
Vearncombe and Mrs. Deane. The British College of 
Psychic. Science acts as booking agent for these three, a 
proof that they bask in the sun of official approval. For 
years the other British institution of like nature but of 
more honorable repute, the Psychic Research Society, 
tried to get a test sitting with Mr. Hope. But no maiden 
was ever more coy than that medium. Then Mr. Mar- 
riott, a London photographic expert, solicited Hope with- 
out result; later he challenged Hope with the same result. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle assured the world that Hope was 
all right; he had watched him at his work, and fraud was 
impossible in the way the pictures were produced! Mr. 
Marriott was not to be shaken off. He offered to pro- 
duce spook pictures in circumstances similar to those in 
which Hope worked. The offer was accepted; the test 
took place at the College of Psychic Science. Doyle and 
four others acted as observers. Mr. Marriott’s apparatus 
was carefully examined, his actions were carefully 
watched. All agreed that no fraud was being practised. 
Yet the plates when developed showed two _ spirit 
photographs. If inability to detect trickery is proof of 
real spirit pictures these were genuine. But they were 
not such. Mr. Marriott said they were produced by 
fraud unnoticed by the observer. Sir Conan Doyle’s 
testimonial to Hope, therefore, falls in value, if it has any; 
obviously he cannot detect a fraud when there avowedly 
is one. 

Mr. Edward Bush, another member of the - Research 
Society, sent Hope a photograph of a man whom Hope 
presumed to be dead. At the first sitting a spirit message 
came through; at the second sitting a spirit picture of 
the subject of the photograph appeared. Yet the subject 
was Mr. Bush’s son-in-law who was alive and well. The 
spirit message was in the same handwriting as that of 
other messages received through the same agency, and had 
the same errors in spelling. The spiritists admit that the 
message is a forgery but along with Hope they still claim 
that the picture is quite genuine. A recent issue of the 
Scientific American, however, recalls an incident that hap- 
pened recently. Mr. Price of the Research Society had 
been seeking a seance with Hope for five years. One was 
at last arranged through the agency of the college; terms 
two guineas and the provision of a packet of six quarter 
plates. As a precaution against trickery Mr. Price ar- 
ranged with the Imperial Dry Plates Co., London, to 
provide him with a special half-dozen plates upon which 
a design had been stencilled by x-rays. At the college, 
Price met Hope and his assistant Mrs. Buxton. The lady 























































asked if the plates had been tampered with. “ They are 
in exactly the same condition as when received from the 
maker,” was the perfectly truthful answer. 

The seante commenced ; the company sat round a table ; 
Mrs. Buxton led in singing a hymn; Hope put up a long 
prayer invoking the aid of the Almighty. In view of 
what was to follow immediately, it was a particularly 
audacious display of irreverence. Hope brought the dark 
slide to Price for examination. The latter marked it, so that 
he would be sure it was the one used in the camera. Both 
men went into the dark room. Price opened the packet 
of plates and loaded the marked slide. Hope then asked 
Price to pick up the unused plates at the same time taking 
the loaded slide from him. Price never lost sight of the 
slide in Hope’s hands, and he noticed him take a half 
turn from the light, then, quickly putting the slide in his 
breast pocket remove another one. When Price finished 
repacking Hope handed him back a loaded slide, and the 
two left the dark room. Before handing the slide again 
to Hope, Mr. Price looked for the marks he had placed 
on the slide that he had loaded. Of course they were 
not there. Price took his place before the camera; the 
plates were exposed and developed. One showed a spirit 
“extra” of a lady; the other simply a photograph of 
Price. But neither had any trace of the design stencilled 
on by the x-rays. The college does not allow spirit nega- 
tives to be taken away but the other negative Price re- 
tained. Immediately after the sitting the four remaining 
plates were taken to be developed; the x-ray design ap- 
peared on each. When the negative retained by Mr. Price 
was compared with those remaining of the original half 
dozen, the glass was found to be of a different thickness 
and color. Yet this Mr. William Hope is according to 
Sir Conan Doyle “the leading psychic photographer of 
Great Britain.” 

Mr. Vearncombe is another dealer in spirit photography. 
He claims to get spirit extras on plates without ever open- 
ing the packet or exposing the plates. Now there is a 
society of professional conjurors called the “ Magic 
Circle.” This Circle tested Vearncombe. The members 
first sent him a packet of plates enclosed in a lead wrap- 
per. Unfortunately for Vearncombe lead is opaque to 
x-rays, so the plates were returned blank. Another 
packet was sent and fourteen traps were set to disclose any 
tampering that might take place while the packet was 
under “control.” When the plates were returned, one 
disclosed on development a “spirit” photograph. But 
Vearncombe had fallen into twelve of the fourteen traps 
set to catch his trickery. The experiences of the “ Magic 
Circle” with Mrs. Deane are simply a repetition of the 
others. Permission to test her was granted by the col- 
lege. After the sitting the investigators informed the col- 
lege authorities that Mrs. Deane’s spirits weré produced 
on previously prepared plates. The principal of this col- 
lege was indignant at the suggestion, and intimated his 
final decision in these terms: “I am not prepared to 
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grant any member of the ‘ Magic Circle’ any further 
sittings with our mediums.” 

Mr. Thomas Bedding, formerly editor of the British 
Journal of Photography and scientific editor of Photo- 
graphic Progress, says: “ Of all the impostures palmed off 
upon a credulous world, spirit photography is the most 
shameful and the most shameless.” The factors necessary 
to success are credulity in the dupe, dexterity in the 
photographer, and humbug in the medium. The method 
is quite simple. You may have a choice of several. The 
photographic plates are impressed with the psychic images 
before they are exposed upon the living sitter, or a trans- 
parency is interposed between plate and sitter, or at the 
moment of exposure a figure previously made up glides 
mechanically into the field of view and passes out of sight 
before the lights are turned up. Whatever method is 
adopted some form of trickery attaches to it. All spirit 
photography is fraudulent. There is no spirit picture 
that has been produced by any medium anywhere the like 
of which cannot be produced by skilful photographers 
without any psychic aid. The exposures of the leaders 
might well awaken suspicions as to the genuineness of all 
spirit photographers. With the facts of these exposures 
all interested persons may make themselves familiar. For 
these things are not done in a corner. All the records are 
open to scrutiny. But apparently it is of no avail. Some 
people apparently like to be duped. As long as they wish 
to be they will be. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed im 
this department 


The Consumer Wishes to Know 
To the Editor of America: 

Coal as one of the basic commodities of our industrial life 
relates itself to all our human needs, and, in a special manner, to 
one of our primary needs—warmth. Hence the scarcity of coal 
during the year 1922, together with the extortion practised on 
the public through the sale of “pulverized slake,” has indeed 
aroused the interest of that long-suffering body. To such an 
extent is this true that unofficial committees of one and over are 
very prevalent, and are doing some independent “ investigating ” 
as regards the vexed question of coal production. 

This is as it should be, since the Federal Coal Commission, 
created by the last Congress to study every phase of the coal 
industry and to consider it from all angles, has invited, nay, 
requested the co-operation of the public. Hence every citizen 
can make his contribution provided he has his facts and can verify 
them. The Federal Commission will eventually learn the full 
truth and will give the same to the public. Meantime we, that is, 
the public, must “carry on,” endeavoring, first, last and always, 
to learn the truth. 

The average American citizen is decent and fair-minded, and 
constitutes, with his family, about 95 per cent of the population, 
that is, the consuming public, and this consuming public is also 
the wage-earning group. This group therefore does not wish to 
be a party to the industrial exploitation of any group of citizens, 
especially when that group is composed of brother toilers. 

Mr., Mrs. and Miss Consumer are focussing their attention more 
and more on “conditions in industry,” especially the coal indus- 
try, and as a result are becoming increasingly conscious of their 
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responsibility for these same conditions. One of the greatest of 
militaristic authorities, Bismarck, has said that the factors that 
win a war cannot be tabulated, and spoke of these, sometimes 
intangible, factors as “imponderables.” Education of the public 
in industrial matters is a slow process inasmuch as the public 
cannot and does not learn the whole truth from the daily press. 
This education is imponderable nonetheless, and functions through 
many channels. In the purchase of a piece of soap or a spool of 
thread, for instance, the following questions may be asked: 
“Where was this manufactured?” “Does the manufacturer pay 
his employes an adequate living wage?” “Does he treat his 
employes as human beings?” 

In our efforts to get at the truth the following may prove 
helpful. It is the substance of a news dispatch from Cumberland, 
Md., a coal-mining section, which for a long time has been the 
scene of industrial war. The item is dated March 21, and was 
published in a Maryland organized-labor paper, the Baltimore 
Federationist, showing labor’s side of the question: “The Davis 
Coal and Coke Co., in the Thomas field, is ordering its men from 
their houses in Kempton, Md. These men do not owe any rent, 
but the company knows they are union men.” Then follows a 
whole column exposing alleged conditions, a state of affairs 
reminiscent of the days when “truth and right bent down to 
armed pride and might”! Yet another extract: 


In the Maryland end of the field everything is going quietly. 
The miners are striking and behaving as good citizens always 
do. They have their parades occasionally, showing the 
interest that is manifested in winning the strike. A couple of 
weeks ago they were passing along the country at Eckhart 
Mines, Md., when shots were fired from the property of the 
Consolidated Coal Company, where strike-breakers are housed, 
one bullet striking one of the paraders, Roger Jones, in the 
shoulder, which caused him to be confined in the Miners’ 
Hospital at Frostburg for several days. Up to this time no 
arrests were made. If a striker had committed this crime 
there would be no question about the arrests, but the fact that 
a strike-breaker committed it explains why it is let go by 
default. In the courts there is a disposition to be unfair, and 
this unfairness is the gossip of the country. 


The consuming public is anxious to learn the truth; but, sad to 
say, the full truth is often conspicuous for its absence in the daily 
press. However, the process of education goes on, since truth is 


mighty and is sure to prevail ultimately. 
Boston. A. O’Brien. 


Seamen’s Clubs 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a Catholic, and as a member of the Mercantile Marine, I 
would like to ask whether there is anything in the nature of a 
Catholic Sailors’ Club in the great port of New York. If there 
is, where is it located? If there is not, why not? In coming to 
New Yerk one is met on board ship by representatives of the 
Seamen’s Mission and various other organizations. One goes 
ashore and sees buildings of the Seamen’s Mssion, New York 
Port Society’s Mission, Y. M. C. A. Mercantile Marine Rooms, 
etc. On board ship an impromptu service is held by these repre- 
sentatives, literature is distributed (mostly tracts), invitations are 
given to visit their rooms for concerts, games, etc. 

I have been coming to New York for quite a while, but not at 
any time have I met, or heard of, anyone coming from a Catholic 
organization. Does not the Catholic seaman require equal care 
and protection as the non-Catholic seaman? Is he not just as 
liable to be attracted by outside influences as the “other fellow”? 
There are harpies and sharks who lie in wait to ruin him, both 
morally and materially, who ply him with drink and “dope” to 
wheedle him out of his money, and rob him. 

In the port of Montreal things are different. The Catholic 
Sailors’ Club of Montreal is located in a large building, is always 
open, and provides entertainments, recreation, food and beds, baths, 
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banking facilities, and above all, a private chapel, at which about 
300 seamen attend Mass every Sunday. 

All this is possible because of the activities of the able man- 
ager, Dr. W. H. Atherton. This club started in a loft in the 
year 1893 and now occupies an eight story building. Mr. Atherton 
has taken this subject very much to heart, and his ideal is to see 
a Sailors’ Club in every port in the world. 

With this end in view, he has written articles and letters on 
the subject to various Catholic newspapers, and I take quotations 
from one article published in the October, 1920, issue of the 
Month, and another, a letter published in the London Tablet. 

In the former four questions are asked: (1) What are Catholics 
doing for the men and women of the Mercantile Marine? (2) 
How many institutions in the world do Catholics provide for the 
wandering seafaring class? (3) What can be done at once for 
them? (4) How can sailors’ missions or clubs be financed? The 
answer to these questions can be found in a perusal of the an- 
nual reports of the Montreal Club. 

In the Tablet the writer says: 

He had heard bitter complaints from the men that they had 
not been helped as the Protestant merchantmen are by their 
institutions. . . . There has been no organized apostolate for 
these wanderers and they have been left to drift. 

The remedy ties in the creation of sailors’ missions in the 
home ports where the evils may be attacked at the root, where 
a Catholic guidance may be given to support them on their 
voyages, while we in the receiving ports can help them to main- 
tain them in the standard set at home. With a ring of Catho- 
lic clubs around the world cooperating, what an immense and 
fruitful maritime church there could be! 

The Prohibition laws of the United States have stopped many 
seafarers from going to the saloons, passing their evenings in 
wasting their money in drink, but the evils of “ moonshine” and 
“dope” still prevail. Go to the piers on North River any night 
and see the men standing at street corners or sitting on the curb 
of the sidewalk smoking. Many Catholics are sure to be amongst 
them, and would they not be glad to have a club of their own to 
spend the evening pleasantly? 

New York. E. J. STANLEY. 

[There is such a club in New York at 422 West Street.—Ed. 
AMERICA.) 


Anniversary of Founding of New York 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Under the leadership of the Federal Council of Churches, there 
was established months ago the Huguenot-Walloon New Nether- 
land Commission. This Commission is composed of men and 
women all over the country who are interested in the celebration 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of New York, 
from a religious point of view. They have expressed the belief 
that such a celebration will strengthen American Protestantism, 
and stimulate European Protestantism showing the debt America 
owes them. 

I wonder if the Catholics of New York are going to do anything 
to strengthen American Catholicism, and to stimulate European 
Catholicism? Here is an opportunity to do something big, some- 
thing inspirational, something that ought to establish higher stand- 
ards than prevail at present. 

I also note that at a recent meeting of the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the World’s Conference on Faith and Order, represent- 
ing 40,000,000 Protestants, it was planned to have a World Con- 
ference of the Protestant Faiths at Washington, D. C., in 1925. 
Of course there is no ground on which to base a hope that we 
may see a conference representing 20,000,000 American Catho- 
lics, but it would be inspiring to see a well organized conference 
of the more than 1,000,000 Catholics of the great archdiocese of 
New York. It could be made a spectacle to inspire the world, 
Catholic and Protestant. 


New York. Josepu Rocers. 
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Lawless Juries 


HE jury has always been the uncertain element in 

our system of dealing out even-handed justice. It 
is quite easy to marshal arguments in its favor; this is 
what men of the English-speaking race have been doing 
ever since that sunny morning in June when the elusive 
John was at last brought to terms at Runnymede. The 
jury is an old machine, and one that has served us well, 
but of late it has begun to creak uneasily. Its original 
purpose was to protect the innocent, but it was not averse 
to convicting the guilty. Today, many juries seem under 
the delusion that the last thing any self-respecting jury 
should do is to convict a man who has broken an un- 
popular law. 

These failures are based upon a serious misconception 
of the juror’s duty. In private life, no man of decent 
feeling cares to upbraid another man for faults of which 
he himself is also guilty. But he makes a grave mistake 
if he carries this attitude into the jury box. He sits there 
not as John Smith or Thomas Jones, but as an officer 
of the State, sworn to disregard his private feelings and 
to act only according to the evidence and the law. Except 
in those jurisdictions in which the jury also fixes the 
penalty, he has no concern with mercy. His duty is to 
do justice, and to leave the sentence to the judge. If he 
allows himself to be swayed by personal considerations, 
he violates his oath. 

Undoubtedly one reason why the jury-system appears 
to be breaking down is to be found in unpopular laws. 
“Whether or not you approve or sympathize with a par- 
ticular law,” said Judge Talley last month, addressing 
a New York jury, “remember you are here to uphold 
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the law as it is. Do not let anything outside the evidence 
and the law enter into your considerations.” Judge 
Talley here lays down clearly the sworn duty of every 
man who accepts jury-service; nevertheless, experience 
has shown that it is exceedingly difficult to enforce any 
law which lacks the approval of the community. When 
men who are not law-breakers, but upright and useful 
citizens also disapprove, the difficulty becomes almost in- 
surmountable. During the last few years many laws 
which attempt to forbid or regulate purely personal habits 
have been passed. The net result is not better order in 
the community, although a decrease in open drunkenness 
and gambling may be noted, but a very serious contempt 
for authority and for the sanctity of an oath. Certainly, 
disapproval of this sumptuary legislation cannot justify 
lawless juries, men who turn to their private feelings in- 
stead of to “the evidence and the law,” but it does in- 
crease their number. 


The Responsibility of Publishers 


HERE were 10,842 books and pamphlets produced 

in Great Britain last year, and in the United States 
the total was 8,638. These figures give some idea of the 
extent of the book business. The point to be remembered 
is the fact that book publishing is a business. And every 
business has for its object the making of money. Some 
day a great American philanthropist yet unborn may 
dedicate his fortune to publishing. Then the golden age 
will be with us and there will be no worry about good 
books or bad books, and discussion of censorship will be 
unnecessary. Until this age dawns books will be pub- 
lished for the very practical purpose of making money and 
the publishers like any other group of business men must 
bear a responsibility to the reading public. 

One of the strangest developments of the discussion 
on censorship that took place before the committee of 
the New York State legislature was the attitude of the 
publishers. “ Why a book might be ruined by a judge or 
a jury, and in consequence there would be financial ruin 
for the publisher,” they exclaimed indignantly. Cer- 
tainly if censorship went on the statute books that event 
might happen. But there is no reason why it should hap- 
pen if publishers realized their responsibility. If they 
throw upon the open market what Bliss Perry properly 
calls psychopathic cases, and falsely denominate them true 
pictures of life, financial ruin is a light penalty. And 
there has been altogether too much of “ psychotomfoolery ”’ 
foisted on the public under the guise of literature or art 
or life by publishing houses anxious to do business at any 
cost. Novels appear week after week with nothing to 
recommend them but their sex appeal. They would never 
see the light of day if it were not for publishers. The 
near artists with prurient minds would soon lack royalties 
if the publishers took the stand that the book must leave 
the reader better for its reading or it is not worth pub- 
lishing. 
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The reading public in this country is nothing else than 
ihe general public. It is made up of all ages and all 
kinds. It looks to publishers of books with their adver- 
tisements and book notices for guidance. By far and 
large it is not discriminating. The discriminating are the 
few. To the great bulk of the reading public the pub- 
lisher of books owes an obligation. For the publisher 
stands sponsor for the book. Thoughtful public opinion 
is resenting the fact that the obligation of sponsorship has 
been taken too lightly. If publishers do not quickly 
awaken to a sense of their responsibilities the law will step 
in to protect the reading public. It has as much right to 
protect the body politic against the bad book as it has to 
protect it against the bad citizen. The citizen’s bad in- 
fluence reaches the few, the book’s range is wider, its 
poison is more insidious and more lasting. 


Is Religious Training Needed? 


S there really any need for religious training in our 
schools? Items recently clipped from three daily 
newspapers, the first published in New York, the other 
in Chicago, and the third in Omaha, suggest that the need 
is both real and pressing. In an interview appearing in 
the New York Times, Mr. B. J. McGinn, of the Ameri- 
can Surety Company, stated that most of the crimes for 
which his company was obliged to make restitution, were 
not committeed “ by seasoned crooks,” but by young men 
from eighteen to twenty years of age. Nor were the 
criminals “ illiterate; for the most part they had attended 
school until they were seventeen years old.” They bear 
out Roosevelt’s opinion, that “ people educated in intellect, 
but not in religion and morality, will become a menace.” 
Writing on this topic, the editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
after commenting on the recent increase in juvenile dis- 
order, regretted that more than half a million young 
people in Chicago were receiving no religious training 
whatever. The prospect was not encouraging. In the 
final instance, taken from the Omaha Bee, the Rev. W. E. 
Gardner, of the Religious Education Board of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, said that, in his opinion, the 
Sunday-school method of giving religious instruction had 
proved a failure. It was very difficult to secure instruc- 
tors who could both teach and keep order in the classes, 
and even under the most favorable conditions, one lesson 
a week was not enough. 
Here we have from three independent sources, two of 
them non-religious, an indictment of our failure to train 
the American child in religion. Secular training is not 


sufficient, for the assumption that literacy is synonymous — 


with virtue, is an assumption merely, not a fact. Surely 
Mr. McGinn’s young criminals were not illiterate. The 
Sunday-school, which in a day of simpler social needs, 
was a valuable source of religious instruction, has been 
tried and found wanting. Even were it possible to furnish 


the school with properly equipped teachers, its influence 


would not be appreciably greater. Holding classes but 
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once a week, its work at best, is scattered, and uncoor- 
dinated with the child’s daily life. It may be an auxiliary 
of value, but by itself, as is now generally recognized, it 
is wofully insufficient. 

As the Catholic Church decided centuries ago, the only 
solution of the problem is to bring religion into the school 
as well as into the home and the church. When this 
is done, the place and function of religion in life become 


‘plain to the child from the very beginning; religion, and 


action founded upon and guided by religious principle, 
become part of life, not a mere addition to it. The 
Catholic solution is based on knowledge of human nature, 
and for it there can be no satisfactory substitute. 


Rumpus Ridge and Rough Gap 


XCEPT in the daze of controversy, no sane man 

denies that there can be a wrong way of helping on 
a good work, but this unhappy truism has often been 
sneered at in the controversy over the Towner-Sterling 
bill for the nationalization of the local schools. Oppo- 
nents of that crude legislation long since became hardened 
to the accusation that because they opposed the bill, they 
also opposed public education. The Towner-Sterling bill, 
pleaded its friends, will solve the greater number of our 
educational problems. It will strengthen the wavering 
school, reinforce the school that .is strong, and cause bar- 
ren deserts to blossom as a springtide mead with a wild 
luxuriance of little red schoolhouses. It follows, there- 
fore, that all who oppose this miracle-working legislation 
are hostile to public education. 

In a leading editorial, Collier’s Weekly recently fur- 
nished an excellent specimen of this special pleading. “ The 
National Government,” wrote the editor, “has never 
done anything like its fair share of the American work 
of education.” The editor does not appear to be ac- 
quainted with the fact that since by the Federal Consti- 
tution control of the local schools is reserved to the 
States, the Federal Government’s “ fair share” of the 
work consists in being a well-wisher. No one denies that 
public education is indispensable in a representative democ- 
racy, but the question here at issue is who shall sub- 
sidize and control it. Collier's believes that the Federal 
Government should stop paying “three-fourths or more 
of every tax-dollar”’ for gunpowder, and “ put it in the 
schools.” For this frank contention, the Towner-Sterl- 
ingites will not thank the editor. It means that while 
the Federal Government shall be compelled to disburse 
from two to three billion dollars yearly for the local 
schools, it shall, in some unknown manner, be prevented 
from controlling these schools. The spectacle of any gov- 
ernment giving up three-fourths of its income for a pur- 
pose which it does not control, is calculated to draw a 
smile from the most case-hardened expert in the science 
of law, politics and government. As our English cousins 
aptly remark, “ That sort of thing simply isn’t done.” 

“ The real idea of a Federak Department of Education 
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at Washington, D. C.,” remarks the editor with unneces- 
sary geographical precision, “is merely to improve what’s 
being done in the grades at Rumpus Ridge, Ark., and 
Rough Gap, Mont.” By way of contrast, the real Amer- 
ican idea is that Rough Gap, Mont., and Rumpus Ridge, 
Ark., should take care of their own schools. There can 
be no better way of demolishing local self-government 
than by encouraging communities to shift their burdens 
to other shoulders. Nor can poverty be pleaded, since 
there is not a State in the Union which cannot, if it so 
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desires, support its own system of education. Montana 
and Arkansas, to name the ragged models cited by 
Collier's, are not precisely pauper States. The opponents 
of the Towner-Sterling plan do not criticize the bill be- 
cause they oppose public education, but because they 
oppose control of public education by a bureaucracy at 
Washington. As for those mythical towns, Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark., and Rough Gap, Mont., what they need far 
more than Federal meddling in their schools, is a stiffened 
backbone. 


Literature 


The Books of Enid Dinnis 

ih powywe the past decade of years certain original 

and delightful tales have been appearing in peri- 
odicals and later in book form over the name of 
Enid Dinnis. Their tender and playful mysticism has 
made a strong appeal to those whose distracting and busy 
lives leave so little leisure for the contemplative spirit 
and who feel so sorely its need. Miss Dinnis has the 
happy art of creating a supernatural and heart-easing at- 
mosphere, giving to her stories an effect of repose far to 
find even in books of professional devotion. She is 
never sentimental; she is uplifting and entertaining and 
illuminating ; profoundly simple yet with a sly wit of her 
own that belongs to pre-Reformation times and expresses 
a lovely joy in life that makes one realize the dreariness 
of its loss. The homeliness, the love of nature, the honor 
given to poverty, the shrewd, supernatural judgment of 
men and things project themselves into the tone and in- 
spiration of these stories, whether they belong to the 
nineteenth, the seventeenth, or the earlier centuries of 
Faith. Miss Dinnis herself seems part of the century that 
produced her favorite Dame Juliana of Norwich whose 
praises she chants, directly, in the study which lately ap- 
peared in the Catholic World, and indirectly, in the 
imaginary portrait of the beloved Recluse in her last and 
most beautiful book, “The Anchorhold.” Her three 
volumes of short stories took by storm that class of read- 
ers interested in Father Benson’s earlier work. Indeed, it 
is remarkable that the inspiration of this very original 
writer should show so much in common with the spirit 
and apprehensions of her illustrious predecessor—though 
predecessor does not exactly denote their chronological 
relation, as “ Mr. Coleman, Gent.” was written before 
“ Oddsfish ” finally appeared, after the curious hesitation 
of the author. These two novels, written of the same 
times and in the same Catholic spirit, are yet quite dif- 
ferent, inasmuch as one deals chiefly with the personal his- 
tory of Charles II, and the other with the far more 
difficult subject of a glorious but extremely stupid martyr, 


who by his unimaginable indiscretions brought himself 
into his own trouble. Both novelists have admirably 
handled the strange character of Charles II. Father 
Benson’s book has all the entrain of his captivating pen 
and is easier to read; but the woman has brought to her 
more unusual and involved task a subtlety of insight, a 
certain fineness of touch and interpretation that give her 
book a superiority along artistic lines and even in scholarly 
workmanship. The poignancy of the king’s last message, 
“Give my love to Ned,” lends a kind of color to the ex- 
ternal colorlessness of that heroic but outwardly uninter- 
esting martyrdom. The Titus Oates Plot is well worked 
into the story; in fact, the historical portions of the tale 
are treated with that skilful blending of accuracy with 
delicate imagination which is the author’s gift. Mistress 
Tyrwhit is a gallant spiritual figure, indeed the most 
powerful character in the story; the King’s attitude to- 
wards ‘her has just a touch of mystery; between these 
two moves the lovable but luckless youth, beloved by 
both and loving both, and altogether unlike either, and 
the future protagonist of the drama. The fine moderation 
with which the author deals with much that is harrowing 
is wise and convincing. 

“God’s Fairy Tales,” “ Mystics All” and “ Once Upon 
Eternity ” make a little trilogy of literary gems whose 
spiritual values are untold. This convert daughter of an 
Anglican clergyman is a natural Catholic, with the simple 
mystical apprehensions that belong to an age strangely dif- 
ferent from our céntury. “ The Church,” she writes in a 
letter, “was the gateway of wonderland. I was twenty- 
four and but a child, but I came to believe in religion as 
a wonderful romance of the supernatural, instead of a 
school of morality. I found that the fairy tale of the 
Historic Church was true.” 

“God’s Fairy Tales” broke new ground and prepared 
delighted readers for the second book of short stories 
called “ Mystics All,” which with its twin volume, “ Once 
Upon Eternity,” surpasses the earlier volume in human 
interest. 
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Children in these tales are utterly charming; Imelda 
and Phoebe; Babity, Jimmy, and tragic Mandy in “ Once 
Upon Eternity” are lovely portraits of unconscious yet 
wise little ones. The author’s own favorites among these 
heavenly stories are with perhaps reluctant admittance, 
“A Waif and Stray” in “Once Upon Eternity” and 
that vivid expression of contemplative imagination, “ The 
Lady.” Of this last the Tablet has said truly “ A jarring 
word in ‘ The Lady’ and the whole structure would have 
tumbled to pieces; but the structure stands firm and 
graceful.” In Father Benson’s Christmas play, the silence 
of Mary on that ineffable Eve seizes upon the heart with 
an extraordinary realization of what she was. One can 
never forget the impression. But this writer makes her 
speak words purely imaginary, yet so exactly what she 
might have spoken in such a circumstance, that a new love 
and understanding ‘of this incomparable Lady is a per- 
fectly simple result. Both drama and tale have produced 
realization which is the very joy of knowledge. 

But most lovers of the work of Miss Dinnis will pro- 
nounce “ The Anchorhold ” her masterpiece as a complete 
story. Here again we find the same vision and tastes that 
produced “ Richard Raynal,” which, with “ The Anchor- 
hold,” makes a natural parallel of masculine and feminine 
achievement. Richard Rolle of Hampole and Dame 
Juliana of Norwich reappear in our modern world in very 
living guise. “The Anchorhold” is livelier, merrier, 
sweeter, perhaps not so artistic, not so finely finished, as 
this most carefully wrought work of the priest novelist, 
but full of the same fascinating reality and sense of 
eternity, with, besides, its own unique and quite original 
charm. The story is simple enough. A beautiful and 
high-spirited lady becomes an “ankress” (to use the 
homely old English word) ; the adventures of those who 


come to seek her help, from ghostly counsel to the mend-: 


ing of a child’s toy, and her own spiritual adventures with- 
in the limits of her consecrated anchorhold form the mat- 
ter of the book. But this is the mere outline of a tale of 
exquisite spirituality, abounding in that delicate humor 
which saves it from being too obvious. The author deals 
only with ultimates ; this is the secret of her hold upon the 
reader. Birds, flowers, the landscape, the high-road, all 
homely and familiar things assume a new significance 
because of that hidden soul in their midst who has given 
the last farthing for her treasure. Miss Dinnis succeeds 
in catching the spirit of that Merrie England which died 
at the Reformation in body, but whose soul still lives 
amid the lovely ruins that witness to the old life. Joy is 
a very Catholic possession; cheerfulness is only a sub- 
stitute, or a counterfeit. 

The most poignantly lovely chapter is “ The Showing.” 
The Ankress has made her nine days’ prayer at the 
bidding of the old priest, who directs her according to the 
“Ancren Riwle,” to know God’s Will as to allowing 
visitors to come to the outer window of her cell for 
ghostly help. In the darkness she confuses the windows, 
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and thinking the sanctuary lamp is out, puts herself in 
prayer for the rest of the night, murmuring to her heavenly 
Spouse: 

My Dear, my Sweeting, they have left Thee alone. Nay here 
will I stay with Thee and my heart shall be Thy lamp. Thou art 
not alone for I am watching with Thee. Thou art mine own, 
for dost Thou not belong to me? 


It was the tender devotion of the age—that feature of 
medieval mysticism that later ages can only gaze on over 
the chasm of desecrating years, wondering at its exceeding 
simplicity, and the sweet mother note it contained. Un- 
derneath the window, which she mistakes for the one 
giving into the church, the village waif, No-man’s Danny, 
has stretched himself in slumber. The sweet, tender voice 
goes out into the night instead of finding its way into 
the sanctuary, all to the good of the sleepy boy, who meets 
the neighbors next day with the news that he is no longer 
No-man’s Danny—‘“ I be God’s Danny. He hath told me 
so Hissel.”” When the Ankress heard, she knew that she 
had found her “ Showing.” 

And on Easter day when the chaplain, her good friend, 
asks what flower she has for him this happy day, when all 
the earth was smiling, 

“T have a new anchorhold for thee,” she cried, and her voice 
was full of gaiety. “All its four walls are Love and Love 
dwelleth in its midst.” 

“ Through one of its windows thou takest and through one thou 
givest,” he plunged in eagerly. “ And the one looketh upon God,” 


he said, “and the other upon the world.” 
“Yea,” she answered—“ but nay; both windows look upon God.” 


The reader can hardly fail to find ghostly counsel from 
this dear and very human recluse: the incident of the 
fallen brick in the early part of that purgative way, the 
sound of the sweet ripple of her laughter that one hears 
out of the mere vividness of the telling, the homeliness of 
the “ miracle” of Godiva’s stone jug, “ with funny faces 
painted thereon and running all round,” every incident of 
this very real book has its distinct value and significance. 
One closes it with the impression that Fra Nicholas re- 
ceived from the Anchorhold: “ His theology had simplified 
itself as hers had done. He could express the whole sum 
of reality in the words, ‘Thou and I.’ He had entered 
the Anchorhold.” 

Miss Dinnis has an apostolate of her own to a world, 
a life, a time, of high pressure, of false values, of compli- 
cated aims. She has already given much from her happy 
vision and inspiration; but her mission is not yet com- 
pleted ; we wait for more. Each soul lives a hermit’s life 
within no matter what overcrowded days; each anchorhold 


.has its own solitude, its own struggles, its own joys; to 


these she ministers the best of spiritual reading. To the 
Divine Hermit in the Anchorholds of His altars she has 
manifestly given the incense of a pre-occupied love, and 
it is to be hoped that she will long teach others the radiant 
happiness of such love. 

L. WHEATON. 





A GIFT OF FLOWERS 


A basket of roses for the Royal House of David, 
A harvest of blossoms in the Spring; 
Chrysanthemums and daisies for the ladies of Jerusalem 
And lilies for the daughters of the king. 


Lilies out in Galilee, opening in April; 
Sunflowers to pluck and carry home; 

Poppies for high priestesses and myriads of tulips 
For the wives of the emperors of Rome. 


But ah, come and wander, meek Maid of Nazareth, 
Wander by the brook and by the lea; 
One little, sweet, frail, lonely-by-the-wayside, 
Shadow-blue violet for thee. 
Leonarp Feeney, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Mirrors of Moscow. By Louise Bryant. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. $2.50. 

“Mirrors of Moscow” is a book which gives a brief sketch of 
the life and activities of the present revolutionary leaders of Rus- 
sia. It contains five somewhat fantastic, not photographic, pic- 
tures of Lenin, Kalinin, Madame Kollontai, Trotsky and Enver 
Pasha. These pictures are caricatures apparently intended to con- 
vey to the reader at a glance the dominating hopes and passions of 
the above-named individuals. The description of them and 
Tchicherin, and a number of lesser officials, is given by the 
authoress in a few bold and vivid sentences penned from personal 
knowledge and direct interviews. The writer’s contention that all 
these public characters are thoroughly wedded to Communism in 
its fullest Marxian form, though they are temporarily obliged to 
revert to a modified Capitalism, is probably true. That these pub- 
lic officials are persons of vigor and intelligence the reader cannot 
deny. He can only regret that their talents and energy are so 
hopelessly misguided by the destructive theories of Karl Marx. 

M. J. S. 





Catholic Ritual and Tradition.. By Rev. Francis H. Prime. 
C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 

It is certain that many, even fervent, Catholics do not appre- 
ciate the significance of many of the ceremonies, symbols and ma- 
terial objects, which they see being used so frequently at the altar. 
Although these cannot fail to produce some effect upon the 
beholder, they do not rouse that deep religious feeling in the heart, 
nor impress those sublime truths upon the mind, which is their 
intent and purpose. This book therefore fills a great want, and 
the author deserves much praise for abbreviating and condensing 
Father Bridgett’s famous “ Ritual of the New Testament.” Matters 
which are of permanent interest have been retained, and separated 
from the controversial subjects which were appropriate to the 
times of its original publication, fifty years ago. The result is 
a book which is a most readable and instructive explanation of 
the things which are connected with the ritual of our Church, and 
which will interest Catholic and non-Catholic alike. | a i! 





Studies in North Africa. By Cyrm FiercHer Grant. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

This book formed a first and distinct part of a two-part volume 
published some years ago and entitled “ Twixt Land and Sea.” “In 
the belief that it will supply a want, and also come within the scope 
of a larger public,” the publishers are now bringing out the first 
part of that book as “ Studies In North Africa.” This belief may 
be well founded, but it is hard for the reviewer to see just what 
purpose the author had in mind in writing this book. It is a jumble 
of history and general information about North Africa, accurate 
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perhaps in many details but at times, certainly uninteresting. The 
book gives evidence of hard work, yet nothing can excuse a man 
with any pretense at scholarship for writing of St. Augustine; “ Of 
his doctrines of predestination, acquiesced in by the Church when 
presented under the aegis of the saint, but repudiated when they 
were revived by Jansenius and developed logically by Calvin, we 
need say nothing.” Even Protestant critics have, in these latter 
times, vindicated Augustine from the false interpretations of Cal- 
vin. In his sermons and his writings, after he had become a Cath- 
olic, St. Augustine plainly teaches, “It is entirely true that all 
men can be saved, if they wish.” L. A. D. 





Epic and Romance. Essays on Medieval Literature. By W. P. 
Ker. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This work was first published in 1896. A second edition was 
issued in 1908. The present reprint appeared in 1922. The work 
is not a contribution to original research, a dry disquisition on 
sources with a classification of manuscripts. Mr. Ker, who is 
professor of English literature in University College, London, 
has in view the undergraduate student rather than critics or 
editors. Even so the author’s aim is didactic and serious; the 
discussion is that of the specialist, not of the purveyor to super- 
ficial interest. Teachers, who have to explain Old English poems 
to their classes, will find this book helpful for its treatment of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, Icelandic poems and sagas, the romantic 
poems of France that so strongly controlled the current of 
literature in the Middle Ages. One-fourth of the book—or less 
—is given to French poetry, that is, the chansons de geste and 
the later metrical romances. Much space is devoted to the tragic 
ballads and prose sagas of Iceland. Especially good is the 
analysis of the heroic idea, of epic and romance, with illustrative 
comparisons from Homer. , or ie 





Evolution and Christian Faith, By H. H. Lane. Princeton; 
Princeton University Press. $2.00. 

It would be hard to find a more temperate and more reverent 
book on the much discussed question of the hour. Professor 
Lane shows himself a scientist and a man with a deep, abiding 
love of God. Though we might rightly take exception to many 
reaffrmations of discredited “facts” in the scientific parts of 
the book, we feel that the main thesis of the author is that 
evolution and Christian Faith are compatible. As regards lower 
life, this may be correct but when we pass to man there is flat in- 
compatibility. The current doctrine of the descent of man from 
multiple ancestors of a sub-human and of an animal type is dia- 
metrically contradictory of the revealed fact of man’s descent from 
Adam and Eve. The birth of all mankind from a single set of 
parents is the pivotal doctrine of our Christian heritage for 
therefrom are derived the doctrines of the fall of man, original 
sin, redemption by Christ. Professor Lane misreads Genesis 
and fails to understand St. Paul and, though he evidently does 
not know it, has evacuated Christianity of its historical content. 
Human evolution as proposed today negatives Revelation and 
the sooner this is clearly understood and plainly affirmed by 
Catholic scholars, the sooner will a stop be put to the havoc 
which is being wrought in:our young generation by such sub- 
versive doctrines. F. P. LeB. 





An Autobiegraphy. By Exizasern Butter. With Illustrations 
from Sketches by the Author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$5.00. 

There are no scandals, social or political; no back-stairs gossip; 
no revelations of intimate personal affairs; no “mirrors” ; in fact 
nothing of the material that has attained popularity for so many 
recent biographical efforts. The memoirs of a woman like Lady 
Butler, with a career varied and adventurous, “ who has travelled 
widely and associated not only with the masters of her own craft 
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but with the great and eminent in many fields” needed naught 
of this. They were sure to please, especially when they offer 
“the revelation of a personality apart, at once feminine and 
virile, endued with the force engendered by unswerving adher- 
ence to lofty aims,” as M. E. Francis writes of her. Her book, 
intimate and characteristic, is a record of wide interests and high 
endeavor full of picturesque incident, to which the illustrations, 
lone in the graphic art of “ The Roll Call” and “Quatre Bras” 
lend an additional charm. T. F. M. 





Dante and His Influence. By THomas Netson Pace. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

This book, which was evolved from a course of lectures and 
marks one of Page’s periodic departures from his chosen field 
of fiction into that of popular biography and criticism, appeared 
almost simultaneously with the notice of his death. It is a 
light study, adjusted to the capacity of the “ordinary man,” in 
which sundry considerations on Dante’s relation to the ideals of 
modern Italy are presented against the background of the 
medieval conditions among which his genius sprang. The work, 
no doubt, will be suggestive enough to the type of man for whom 
Page wrote, but to the Catholic, who thinks of Dante as far and 
away greater than a mere sower of the seeds of modern Italian 
nationality, such words as the following will be wormwood: 

Dante did far more for Italy than merely write for them 

(sic) a great poem or poems. ... His especial endowment 

for Italy was something beyond this. What he did for the 

Italians was to give them a national consciousness and fur- 

nish them the means to attain it completely. 

How long will Protestants continue to misunderstand Dante? 
During the World War the Italians quoted Dante freely on the 
question of Italy’s natural boundaries, in particular, on her right 
to her Alpine bulwarks. But is this a proof that these people of 
the Faith prized his lessons of political geography more highly 
than his other surpassingly beautiful ones on the nature of sin, 
the Beatific Vision, and the spiritual ascendency of the Church? 

H. R. M. 





Problems of Modern Science. Edited by ArtHur Denpy, 
D.Sc. F.R.S. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 

Briefly relating and summarizing the recent advances in various 
sciences, this book, a symposium of lectures, is in reality a plea 
for pure science and research. In the main, it is conservative 
and interesting, often stimulating, but it would have been far 
better without the editor’s contribution. For the cause of pure 
science will never be advanced by dogmatists who stigmatize 
theologians as reactionary, and those who prefer to differ from 
their theories as men who are unable to keep pace with the 
intellectual advance of their generation. Nor will misstatement 
of facts cause that respect and esteem for science which should 
be her due even from the layman. In Prof. Dendy’s lecture on 
biology, the establishment of the complete accord of the geo- 
logical strata with the theory of organic evolution; of the 
world’s age as anywhere up to 1000 million years and more; 
the complete elucidation of the ancestry of the horse, the 
“ Recapitulation Hypothesis,” “the belief, universally accepted 
by all who are qualified to express an opinion, that man is but the 
final product in one particular direction of the process of organic 
evolution ”—are all triumphs of modern biology. There is very 
little evidence here of keeping pace with the intellectual advance 
of our generation. It looks rather as though someone has been 
rummaging in the scrap-heap of biological theories. Prof. 
Halliburton, in his lecture on physiology, is likewise guilty of 
an inexcusable falsehood. Galvani was not turned out of the 
Church of Rome for his heretical opinions. He was a deeply 
religious man and a member of the Third Order of St. Francis. 
Prof. Halliburton refutes himself when he says that Galvani was 
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the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at the University of 
Bologna. No heretic would have held that position in a Papal 
university. J. A. F. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


New Catholic Monthly.—‘ The Saviour’s Call” ($2.00), pub- 
lished by the Salvatorian Fathers at St. Nazianz, Wis., adds 
another to our list of family magazines. Its scope is as general 
as the work of these Fathers themselves, and includes whatever 
can aid in the upbuilding of a true Christian life, from fiction to 
devotional and cultural articles, with emphasis upon the important 
subjects of vocation and the mission call. Special sections are 
devoted to the “ Home Garden” and to “ Household Interests.” 





Catholics and Education.—The National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil has issued eight pamphlets which should be read and studied by 
every Catholic. Their titles give an indication of the importance 
of these booklets on education: “ Official Attitude of the Catholic 
Church on Education,” “The Oregon School Law,” “ Sixteen 
Reasons Why Every American Should Oppose State Monopoly in 
Education,” “ Public Opinion and the Oregon School Law,” “ Edu- 
cation in a Democracy,” “The Oregon Law, by a Public School 
Teacher,” “ Public Opinion and Religious Education,” “A Hand- 
book for Speakers on Catholic Education.” The price is ten cents 
each or seven cents, if bought in lots of 100. 





A Catholic Singer.—“ Carmina” and “A Legend of Lucca,” 
and “San Pietro,” (Florence, Barbera Press), by Carola Sanford 
Dow, are two books of poems and a booklet of reminiscences 
redolent of old world beauty and deep religious feeling. The 
lyrics are graceful and musical, and the Legend expresses all the 
mystical beauty of the Catholic religion. “In Manus Tuas” 
strikes a deep note, written as it was “in a hospital.” 


Bear patiently, O Christ, with me, 
Because so oft I doubted Thee, 

And could not feel or see Thy Hand, 
-In dread of this dark land... . 


Forgive me very much, dear Lord, 
That even once I tried, O God, 
Alone this agony to bear, 

And fled from Thy sole care... . 


But now shines in this torture-land 
Thy radiant Cross, Thy wounded Hand 
Holds tenderly this Cup for me. . . 
Through Pain, Thy face I see. 





Art and [Artists.—“ Childe Hassam” and “Robert Henri” 
(Stokes) are two books of pictures, the first of a series which the 
compiler Nathaniel Pousette-Dart has named “ Distinguished 
American Artists.” There is a foreword to both of the books, 
and even the casual reader may. sense that the attitude of the 
writers is one of sympathy for and understanding of the men whom 
they describe. We might in fact state that they repeat the views 
of the artists themselves about their work and their attitude to- 
wards art. If the aim of the compiler is to make us acquainted 
with these men he has only half accomplished the task. The 
black and white reproduction of the pictures have robbed the 
artists of their color and this is especially true of Childe Hassam, 
whose charm lies chiefly in his palette of water colorist. Such 
would not be the case with the old masters; because, no matter 
how much color may enhance or be a part of their work the ap- 
peal will be just as strong without it———“ Mazes and Labyrinths ” 
(Longmans, $5.00), is an interesting account of the development 
of the labyrinth from ancient Egypt to the present day. The 
book has many interesting and beautiful illustrations and is a good 
study of an almost extinct and little known form of art—— 
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“Qutside the House Beautiful” (Atlantic, $3.00), by Henrietta 
C. Peabody, is a noteworthy addition to the books already published 
by this author. Having told us how to make the house beautiful 
she now describes by word and illustration how garden bed and 
hedge, stone walls and fences, pools and foundations may be 
made to harmonize and reflect a maximum amount of beauty. 
Typographically the book is a credit to the publishers. 





For Young Souls.—“ The Wonder Gifts” (Benziger, $0.25), 
by Marion Ames Taggart, is a simple explanation of Confession, 
Holy Communion and Confirmation written so that children will 
know and love Our Lord the more. Miss Taggart is doing 
splendid work with this and her former book, “The Wonder 
Story.” Wherever there are tots in a Catholic home, these books 
should be, for by word and telling pictures, drawn to the fancy 
of a child, they will bring little hearts nearer to Christ———“ The 
Communion Prayer Book” (Hansen), by a Sister of St. Joseph, 
has passed into the twelfth edition. The fact that 290,000 copies 
of this manual have been sold clearly shows the value of the 
prayers therein contained as helps to children in their Communion 
devotions. Many improvements especially in the Mass pictures 
have been made over the earlier editions ——“ King of the Golden 
City” (Kenedy, $0.50), by. Mother Mary Loyola, is a new and 
cheap edition of a book which has won large recognition. The 
publishers have thus placed this exquisite story within the reach of 
every Catholic child——The indefatigable Father Lasance has 
given us another book and this time for children. “ My God and 
My All” (Benziger, $0.35 to $1.35), opens with a chatty foreword 
which closes “ Let us pray for one another that we may ‘all meet 
merrily in heaven.’” By his choice of prayers and methods of 
hearing Mass and receiving Holy Communion the good Father 
tries to make the way of God a pleasant one for little feet to run 
merrily thereon. In “Saints of Old” (Herder, $1.25), 
Margaret M. Kennedy has added another to her growing list of 
books. Herein she has compiled the life story of Saints of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales in a chatty, entertaining way, 
grouping them under the various spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy. Tasty illustrations enhance the value of the book for 
growing minds. 








Novels —“ Merry O” ‘Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00), by Ethel Hueston, 
is an entrancing idyl and a refreshing bit of satire. Merry O, 
an enthusiastic follower of the New Thought piles her goods and 
chattels, her kith and kin into an antique Ford and limps west- 
ward. She has a merry time. So has the Ford. Towards the 
end of the tale the plot thickens, but all ends well. 

“Country Club People” (Doran, $2.00), by Margaret Culkin 
Banning, is a Mid West variant of a theme, the discussion of which 
by a man in France was considered a national insult deserving ex- 
pulsion of the author from the Legion of Honor. There will be 
much regret in a wide circle that the blight of the dirty “sex” 
obsession has fallen on the writer of “ Half-Loaves” and “ Spell- 
binders.” 

“The Three Lovers” (Doran, $2.00), by Frank Swinnerton, is 
what an omnivorous novel reader calls “a pretty story.” This can 
be adjusted at will to a realization of the Swinnerton gift of “de- 
vastating but not prolonged revelations.” 

“The Girl Next Door” (Dutton, $2.00), by Lee Wilson Dodd, 
is the quiet tale of a strange predicament in which the hero finds 
himself until extricated by a denouement brought on by the wilful, 
tough “ girl next door.” 

“Gladiola Murphy” (Harpers, $2.00), by Ruth Sawyer, is sup- 
posed to be a “ book that broadens one’s sympathies and one’s con- 
fidence in the survival of the beautiful.” This might be, could the 
Murphys cited in the text be ranged among the possibilities of that 
numerous sept. The nemesis of heredity is a bar to the supposition. 
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“Impromptu” (Knopf, $2.50), by Elliot H. Paul, though as a 
piece of realistic writing it has all the merits of “ The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse,” is also far more suggestive and un- 
healthy. 

“The Wagon Wheel” (Little, Brown, $1.75), by William P. 
White, while unobjectionable from a moral viewpoint, has such 
Wild West men in it who are so degraded that it is a positive pain 
to wade through their smart slang and the various bloodcurdling 
incidents to which they are accessories. 

“Conquistador” (Scribners, $1.50), by Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould, has a fine title which leads one to expect a great victory. 
The reader will be disappointed, for the hero, foolishly and 
criminally, prefers a mistress to a wife, and puts a Mexican 
hacienda and its fortunes above every call of honor. The author 
misunderstands both the nature of the Sacraments in the Catholic 
Church, and the responsibilities of the priesthood. 
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Education 
Demas and His Children 

T is probable that I am but one of many who have been 
following with interest and appreciation the very frank 
articles by Mr. Myles Connolly on Catholic students at 
non-Catholic colleges. I may say at the outset that I 
can hardly accept his contention that Catholic and non- 
Catholic schools are not “ rivals.” When in one class 
of institutions you find a definite, well-worked out philos- 
ophy of life and action, and in another class a philosophy 
equally definite but essentially different, it seems to me 
that if the institutions have any vitality at all, rivalry is 
inevitable. It may be, however, that I fail to grasp Mr. 
Connolly’s distinction; in any case, the differences be- 
tween us are not important. Not only do I agree that 
the Catholic college alone can impart to the Catholic 
student the training which will do most for him, but I 
believe that the non-Catholic institution itself is harmed 

by the presence of Catholic students. 

The situation reminds me of an address by a Masonic 
Grand Master, which I chanced to read many years ago. 
In the course of his speech this dignitary touched upon 
the question of admitting Catholics to the fraternity. He 
wholly disapproved the practise, because, in his opinion, 
the Catholic who applied for membership was breaking the 
most solemn oaths a man could take, and was anathe- 
matizing all that from childhood he had been taught to 
consider most sacred. A man of this type did not seem 
the material from which a worthy Mason could be formed. 
The Order might, possibly, benefit him, but his motives 
would always be suspected. And so on: I have forgotten 
the details, but the fact of this renunciation of apostate 
Catholics is clear in my mind. 

The comparison may seem unfair, but as I read Mr. 
Connolly’s articles I began to ask myself why a number 
of Catholic youths of my acquaintance had matriculated 
at non-Catholic colleges. Was it because the non-Catholic 
college could offer a training in the languages, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, not obtainable in Catholic colleges? 
Was it because of the reputation of some famous teacher 
or department in the non-Catholic college? Were the 
motives of these young men and women such as could 
properly be approved by the head of an academic institu- 
tion? 

I think I may fairly interrogate myself on these points, 
since my connection with college work as an instructor 
or lecturer, or as an interested observer, covers more than 
twenty years. During that time I have been brought in 
contact with many preparatory schools and with their 
officers, and not infrequently has my advice on educational 
matters been sought by fathers and mothers. I should 
estimate that probably seventy per cent of the pupils in 
these schools afterwards matriculated in Catholic colleges. 
Thirty per cent either did not go to college, or enrolled 
in non-Catholic institutions. Perhaps my experiences 
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have been singularly unhappy, but out of them I have 
drawn the conclusion that, with hardly an exception, the 
Catholic boys and girls who went to non-Catholic col- 
leges did so because of reasons that were about as far 
removed from academic considerations as is humanly 
possible. 

Sometimes it was the athletic prominence of the non- 
Catholic college which caught the boy’s fancy and fixed 
his decision, but this case is not so common as many think. 
In most instances, I believe, the choice was determined by 
the boy’s impression which, perhaps, he could not have 
put in words, that in some manner impossible to the 
Catholic school the non-Catholic college could provide him 
with the open sesame to social and financial success. Very 
probably this impression came from a “ worldly” father 
or mother, but whatever its origin, I am sure I have seen 
its results. It meant simply this, that the college was 
being used as a lever towards a success which was wholly 
unacademic. Now it surely cannot be to the advantage 
of the non-Catholic college to encourage the attendance 
of students of this kind. Properly speaking, they are not 
students at all, but young people seeking an environment 
in which they can make contacts, afterwards to be trans- 
lated into actualities of non-academic success. They 
treat what in reality is, or ought to be, a powerhouse of 
intellectual progress, as if it were a kind of sublimated 
dancing-school, or a West Point for captains of finance. 

Frankly, what does it profit to din into the ears of these 
boys and girls the Catholic traditions on education when, 
as a matter of fact, they are not looking for an education? 
Is there any appeal to their parents? Frankly, again, I do 
not think that there is; at least I have never been able 
to discover it. ‘“Demas hath left us, loving this world.” 
These people are not influenced by any argument you 
may present, touching the superiority of Catholic college 
training. As far as academic considerations may be con- 
cerned, the Catholic college might be infinitely superior. 
But the argument is beside the mark, since they are not 
sending their children to college for academic reasons. 
You will waste your breath pointing out and stressing the 
notorious fact that in about ninety per cent of our non- 
Catholic institutions, attacks, both open and _ insidious, 
not only upon the Catholic Church and her teaching, but 
upon the very idea of supernatural religion, are of daily 
occurrence. That argument too is beside the mark, for 
they are not concerned, primarily, about the religious 
welfare of their children. These boys and girls will at- 
tend a non-Catholic college; whether they lose their Faith 
or their morals, or both, is immaterial. The sole point 
of importance is that they form “ contacts” which after- 
wards may be serviceable socially or financially. The 
whole thing is degraded, sordid. It would be easier to 
bring Judas back to genuine repentance than to actuate 
these people with Catholic principles, for they are of 
the world, that world for which our Blessed Lord on 
the night before He died, would not pray. The devoted 
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faculties of our Catholic preparatory schools will not 
accuse me of exaggeration. No doubt they have seen, 
as I have more than once, a Catholic boy or girl en- 
couraged to matriculate at a non-Catholic college, the very 
institution in which an older brother or sister had already 
lost the Faith. If this harrowing experience, which real 
Catholics look upon as the greatest misfortune which 
could possibly befall a human being, cannot open the eyes 
of a Catholic parent to the dangers of the non-Catholic 
college environment, what will? 

Yet, if all this be true, why, it may be asked, publish 
articles such as Mr. Connolly’s? Why does America, 
week after week and year after year, “harp,” as I have 
heard worldly Catholics criticize, “ on the same old string 
of Catholic education?” There are many reasons, and 
two may be cited. The first is that Catholics should know 
what Catholic principles in education are. If they do 
not dJearn from Catholic sources, they will never learn. 
In any case, a word spoken for the truth, like the kindly 
word, is never lost. It excites a field of spiritual energy 
which, some day somewhere, will strengthen a waverer 
and save a soul. Next, while the fight for the Catholic 
school and the Catholic college may at times seem hope- 
less, to admit failure is to invite it. Even if we must 
go down to defeat in this field or in that, it is better to 
fall with soul undaunted and colors flying than, like 
cravens, never dare a blow for the unpopular right. 
Joun WILTBYE. 


Sociology 


Ideals and the Movies 

O find good resulting from evil is always bracing and 

because the discovery may be difficult, let the greatest 
allowance be accorded the optimistic explorer. Take the 
case of the movies. The scandals of Hollywood, the 
notorious disregard for marriage’s sanctity and other 
crimes of the “stars” have been a distinct shock. But 
then notice that the condemnation has been nation-wide. 
The protest that proves the soundness of our natural 
aspirations has been registered. This is surely good. It 
deserves attention, for it may easily prove the salvation 
of the industry in question. 

Yet to judge by certain jeremiads issuing of late from 
press and magazine, the film should be burnt to a crisp 
in the fire of public wrath. Such an eventuality is neither 
possible nor desirable. People want the cinema and, how- 
ever difficult the task at present, the screen’s productions 
can be made unobjectionable. It is intellectual snobbish- 
ness to declare that they are a source of no improvement 
to the nation. They bring amusement and saving dis- 
traction to a million people of ordinary education and of 
limited finance. This is sufficient reason for their exist- 
ence, the while we admit the necessity of reform. 

As a matter of fact the forces for good, the people’s 
moral indignation, have clearly stated their demands. The 
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writing has been large and clear, and the moneyed inter- 
ests understood it. The script was that of financial re- 
turns. The attendance at the movies was dwindling. The 
cause was judged to be a lack of esthetics that a Mr. 
Hays, once a member of the Cabinet, could supply. So 
the gentleman was forthwith engaged at a princely salary. 
This should have been sufficient to lull once more the gen- 
eral feeling that had been, it was thought, accidentally 
aroused. 

As the ship of baseball, sinking from a similar torpedo, 
has been salvaged by a Judge Landis, so was Mr. Hays 
given a like mission for the cinema craft. Now surely 
there would be an end to further ethical murmurings. 
Weighed in the balance of cold dollars, the contract was 
a paying proposition. The producers were well content. 

But the best laid schemes will miscarry, especially where 
avarice disguises itself as sympathy for the fallen. The 
deus ex machina would no doubt have been a true hero, 
had he been allowed to follow the mechanical rules of his 
part. Hired to render prophylactic aid, he was suddenly 
changed into a wordy declaimer. It is almost incredible 
why Mr. Hays, who was engaged to diagnose the de- 
mands of the public, should not have been given a free 
hand. What noted surgeon, rushed by special train to 
the bedside of a dying patient, would tolerate the inter- 
ference of other doctors or of interested bystanders? 
Yet the general public immediately demonstrated its belief 
that in the Arbuckle case the specialist’s hand had been 
forced by interests whose money had become frozen 
finance in the barred films of the unfrocked actor. The 
American people were quick to discern the distinction 
between reason and feeling. Accordingly they refused 
to countenance the complete pardon that had been granted. 
It was an assertion of their true moral instinct. 

Hence, we find much cause for rejoicing that the inci- 
dent took place. It has demonstrated the feelings of the 
nation towards right and wrong; towards clean actors as 
well as clean pictures. The objectionable film may have 
its run for a while, in certain theaters, in particular local- 
ities, but it will not be an entire success. Moreover, 
Americans as a whole demand the ideal in their heroes 
off, as well as on, the screen. They condemn a Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. A proof, we believe is, the Arbuckle- 
Hays episode. 

A later incident seems to point to the same conclusion. 
Jackie Coogan is offered a fabulous income to produce 
pictures for the Fairbanks-Pickford Company. Why 
should these two former consummate masters of perfec- 
tion in the cinema art seek so urgently the services of 
the “ boy-star” ? Are they not sufficient for themselves ? 
The negative answer appears in place. Yet the one had 
been the “sweetheart of the nation,” the other, its Sir 
Galahad. In the meantime, though, American idealiza- 
tions had been crudely crushed by divorce courts and a 
subsequent marriage. As a consequence movie-lovers 
have molded unto themselves other heroes and heroines. 
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Again the concept of what is morally befitting has been 
translated into telling action by the nation. 

Furthermore, why is it that shortly after the announce- 
ment of the fortune salary to the youthful actor by the 
above firm, we are informed that he has signed another 
contract, similar in its pecuniary emoluments, but offered 
by a different organization? Must it not be that his 
managers were unwilling to risk any chance of Jackie’s 
future by associations with fallen idols? 

If the surmise in these two incidents has any verisimil- 
itude, the conclusion is not out of place that the American 
public insists that its screen paragons lead consistently 
model lives in private; in other words that the moral 
demand of the nation is sound. Let us hope too that the 
powers that control our motion-picture industry will sense 
more and more the correctness of the statement. The 
belief is widespread that their business would grow as 
a result. 

In support of the contrary statement, however, men- 
tion would immediately be made of the many crimes that 
are portrayed by the daily press, murders, suicides, 
divorces, broken homes and what not, all in vivid colors. 
But where is the right to draw full conclusions from these 
cases, which after all are only isolated examples in com- 
parison with the number of upright people who consti- 
tute the community in which the misdeed is committed ? 
We know that newspapers are not as keen in their quest 
for virtue as for evil. Nor does the former furnish the 
startling headline and prolix details, which the tradition 
of the press in this country has unfortunately stereotyped. 
In any case, it can hardly be denied that the number of 
persons living respectable natural existences far out- 
numbers the opposite class. This is not saying that they 
are deeply religious; that they are free from many con- 
temptible sins. But while deploring these, should we 
not cheerfully open our eyes to a vision of the people’s 
limited ideal? Their indignation at the thought of hav- 
ing the cinema recall morbid scenes that should be erased 
from the memory of clean-minded men, women and chil- 
dren was an encouraging indication of noble sentiments 
in the country at large. There is always hope for further 
improvement whilst some aspirations remain true. 

As long then as we find such evidence, ours is a two- 
fold consolation: we are not an entirely materialistic race 
and the future safety of the screen entertainment, a boon 
to millions, is assured. For fortunately the censorship of 
the movies comes under a direct referendum of the peo- 
ple. Presence or absence constitutes the unmistakable 
suffrage tally. The issue too is generally less entangled 
than in other questions. We may abhor the publicity 
given by the press to murders and divorces, but an ac- 
count of events, local, national and international, is not 
to be had without a press, and a vote of disapproval, similar 
to that just mentioned in reference to the cinema, would 
be of too wide a scything. We must have the news though 
its setting is distasteful. The objection then that such 
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a referendum should be had before we broadly lay the 
claim that the ideals of the American public are sound 
is not as clear cut as desirable. Perhaps some day a 
direct vote on the press and other questions will be had. 
In the meantime the optimistic point of view based on 
recent occurrences which indicate a healthy public senti- 
ment is surely more consoling than the continual casti- 
gating pessimism that sees no natural good, where some 
is certainly visible. A cheerful point of view may be 
a deception. But why not live in hope? 
Daniet M. O’ConneLL, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


Dates of National 
Catholic Conventions 


HE following dates and places of national Catholic 

conventions are announced by the N. C. W. C. News 
Service: Catholic Educational Association, at Cleveland, 
June 25-30; Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, 
at Milwaukee, June 27-28; Catholic Press Association, at 
Indianapolis, June 29-30; Ancient Order of Hibernians 
and Ladies’ Auxiliary, at Montreal, July 18-21; Knights 
of Columbus, at Montreal, August 7-10; Catholic Students 
Mission Crusade, at Notre Dame, Ind., August 9-12; Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, at Philadelphia, 
September 9-14. Attention may also be called in this 
place to the International Eucharistic Congress, at Paris, 
July 4-8. 





French Graduates 
at Holy Table 


HE report of the splendid showing made by many of 

the great French schools in their Easter Communion 
reunions is certainly very encouraging. It has been the 
custom of the alumni of these institutions to gather for the 
Easter Communion in one or other of the churches, where 
they may approach the Holy Table in a hody. Ten of 
these large schools observed the custom this year. The 
number of graduate engineers and officers of the Ecole 
Polytechnique who received Holy Communion at the same 
Mass in the Church of St. Etienne-du-Mont, in Paris, was 
1,050, while other groups of these graduates were similarly 
gathered at no fewer than forty-six different churches in 
the various cities of France. The Ecole Centrale has al- 
most an equally enviable record for this day. The invita- 
tion sent out by the former school, urging these truly 
Catholic reunions, were signed by 950 alumni, many of 
them among the most prominent men in France. The 
circulars of the latter school bore 1,230 signatures. 





Stop Pay of 
Strike Leaders 


TRIKES will be rendered somewhat unpopular among 
trade union officials of the edgemakers, heel workers 

and Goodyear operators in the Lynn shoe factories by the 
recent decision of the striking workers to suspend pay for 




















































all salaried strike leaders and officials until the men return 
to work. The Boston Evening Transcript, in bringing 
this item, says: 

In Lynn at least this is the first time that the paid officials and 
business agents have been directly and adversely affected by a 
strike order. Ordinarily the union officials draw their pay while 
the strikers, drawing none, are out, and frequently the officials 
receive more while the union members are striking than while 
they are working. That policy is reversed by the Lynn union. 
The pay of these officials was suspended today by the vote of the 
strikers, and will not be resumed until the strikers return to the 
factories. 

The workers in question were formerly members of the 
Allied Shoe Workers’ Union, but are now merged with 
the Amalgamated Shoe Workers’ Union. They are known 
as the Allied bloc of the Amalgamated, and the suspension 
of work by these craftsmen, it was stated, would close 
seventy-five factories in Lynn. 





National Conference 


of Social Work 
N making his announcement of the fiftieth anniversary 
meeting of the National Conference of Social Work, 
which is to be held in Washington from May 16 to 23, its 
former president, Frederic Almy, pays the following 
tribute to the famous labor Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII: 


The declaration of the Roman Catholic Church, in 1891, in favor 
of higher wages, sufficient for “ reasonable and frugal comfort,” 
is of great importance; for this position, which is taken now by 
practically every religious denomination, has done much to remove 
the hostility of organized labor towards the Church. Until lately, 
organized labor thought the Church deaf to its claims and a 
partisan of capital, although it accepted Christ himself as a humble 
workman. Now intelligent labor knows that the Church is a 
sincere friend of both labor and capital, that it desires industrial 
justice, and that it will often speak for it even if it offends pew- 
holders ‘by doing so. Nearly all religious denominations now admit 
that an industry which does not afford to labor “ reasonable and 
frugal comfort” is a parasitic industry, and dangerous to the State 
because it injures citizenship. 


The National Catholic Welfare Council is to be repre- 
sented at the meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work by a large delegation, and will actively participate in 
its deliberations. 





On a Mission of 
Charity and Gratitude 


ATHOLICS throughout the country are interested 

just now in the visit of Cardinal Faulhaber, Arch- 
bishop of Munich, who comes to us on a mission 
of charity and to express in person the gratitude 
of German Catholics to the Catholics of the 
United States. He extends his thanks for all the 
material assistance that has been given his suffering peo- 
ple during the past few years towards keeping in existence 
their religious and charitable institutions, towards lessen- 
ing somewhat at least the dreadful toll of lives which 
hunger and disease are taking, towards staying the ravages 
of tuberculosis in the sadly impoverished Catholic Sister- 
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hoods, and towards making possible the support of num- 
berless priests who cannot subsist upon the meager stipends 
or allowances that they receive. The Cardinal thanks the 
American public for the help extended to the infants who 
are perishing by the thousands for want of milk, and to 
the aged whose resources have long ago been exhausted 
by the rising prices and the falling currency. In the mes- 
sage sent out by the Central Verein to its members special 
stress is laid upon the caution that no political issues are to 
be raised in any of the meetings which his Eminence may 
attend, so that not the slightest offense may be given 
to any one, and that charity alone may remain the one note 
sounded at all these gatherings. “I come on a mission of 
peace, not as a propagandist,” were the words of the Cardi- 
nal on his arrival, when he was cordially welcomed to our 
shores by the Mayor’s Committee and the representatives 
of the Archbishop of New York. Let our readers be as- 
sured that the need in Germany is keen and bitter, and the 
existing state of starvation a reality. 





Joint Religious Protest 
Against Soviet Crime 


! HE following united religious protest against the 

crime of Moscow has been sent out “ to all men and 
women of good will” by the Catholics, Anglicans, Free 
Church members and Jews of England: 


The last few weeks have witnessed a portent which has filled al! 
generous-hearted men and women with horror. The ruthless war- 
fare which the Soviet Government of Russia has long carried out 
against all forms of religious belief has come to a head. During 
the period of the Soviet rule hundreds of thousands of religious 
people, and ministers of religion of all ranks and creeds, have been 
subjected to a savage persecution, the express object of which has 
been to root religion out of the land. The central facts for which 
religion stands have been systematically outraged and insulted. 
The most sacred of religious festivals have been made the occasion 
for blasphemous travesty, and at this moment the attack upon re- 
ligion itself finds fresh illustration in the trial for their lives of the 
chief leaders of religion in Russia. 

The Bolsheviki themselves have not disguised the purpose which 
they have in view. In their own journal only three weeks ago they 
confessed both their aim and their difficulty. To quote their 
words: “ We must carry on our agitation against religion just as 
systematically as we do in political questions, but with even more 
determination. . . . Although we have declared war on the denizens 
of Heaven, it is by no means easy to sweep them from the house- 
holds of the workmen.” (See London Times, March 29). 

It is for the sake of those workmen and of the whole people of 
Russia, and for the preservation in their hearts of faith in God, 
and the maintenance of religious liberty that we appeal. We 
represent many religious communions and many political opinions, 
but we are united in the indignation and horror with which we re- 
gard the present policy of systematic persecution of religion in all 
its forms. Such a policy cannot be tolerated in silence by those 
who value religion or liberty. Our protest will, we are confident, 
evoke a response everywhere on the part of those who have at 
heart the well-being of the world. 


To this solemn protest and denunciation have been set 
the signatures of Cardinal Bourne, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the hierarchical heads of the Free 
Churches and the Chief Rabbi. 
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